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THE NEW YEAR. 


In that “ grave” town, that lies south of this city, where the same 
clam-banks are washed by the same waters as they were two hundred 
years ago, there dwelt, not long since, a prim, formal squire, having a 
negro servant, who, though he dwelt in Dorchester, was called by the 
name of Boston. It was the custom of Boston, every new year’s day, 
to come into his master’s presence, and, with many cringes and bows, 
wish him a happy new year, and to receive a small donative as a re- 
ward for his disinterested good will. One pleasant morning, on the 
first of January, he came into the parlor with his usual shrugs—‘ I 
wish you a happy new year, Sir—a happy new year.” ‘ Thankee, 
Boston, thankee kindly,” said the squire. But there was no donative. 
Boston still remained, bowing —‘‘ Wish you happy new year, Sir, a very 
happy new year.” ‘ Thankee, Boston, thankee.” The black man 
began to look rather dashed. He paused, grinned, hesitated; and 
finally went slowly out of the room, shrugging his shoulders and say- 
ing, in an under tone, ‘‘ Thankee starve a cat, Sir.”” 

On this day of annual benevolence and universal good wishes, we 
are afraid, as we tender our friends the compliments of the season, we 
shall subject ourselves to the suspicion, of uttering merely those idle 
professions, which, according to the Ethiopian’s philosophy, are enough 
to emaciate, for the want of sustenance, one of the feline species. No 
one can be more sensible than ourselves of the vanity of profession 
when it is separated from performance. We think, with the African 
philosopher, that it not only may leave a man to perish in neglect and 
hopeless poverty, but it has an actual tendency to accelerate the evil. 
lor, let a man be starving for the want of food ; let him be in the con- 
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dition of the negro’s cat ; and let one of his sentimental friends come 
to him with a mouth as full of professions as his hand is empty of 
relief—would it not make him still more hungry, and actually accel- 
erate the work of starvation? ‘ My dear friend,” he says, ‘1 am 
sorry for you; I am sorry to see you so emaciated. I wish you had a 
good pork-tub in your cellar ; 1 wish you might see a good roast turkey 
smoking on your table,” &c. What is all this, but bringing to his 
remembrance blessings beyond his reach, and helping to famish him 
beyond the celerity of nature? ‘The negro might have said that 
Thankee (caves the cat to starve ; but he was a philosopher, and has 
expressed himself with more energy ; it sTARVEs the cat. 

We wish our readers most cordially a happy new year. No man 
can say that this is not a good profession. But we shall take a step 
farther: we shall undertake to teach them how to make it so. On 
this point we have made some great discoveries. 

I. In the first place, then, we do, by virtue of our high prerogative, 
as editors of a moral magazine, advise all our friends to call in all their 
creditors and pay their debts before the first day of January passes 
away. This, we aware, is easier said than done. But it is good ad- 
vice ; and we shall tender no wishes of happiness to the man who 
refuses to take it, knowing that such wishes must be utterly in vain. 
Philosophers may dispute about the chief good; and poets may sing 
of cottages, and mountains, and peaceful vales ; but our definition of a 
happy man is very brief—it is, a man out of debt. The man that is 
haunted by a dun, is in a worse condition than he, who is haunted by 
a ghost; because the one reminds you only of your guilt, and the 
other, of what is much worse, your misfortunes; and all men of spirit, 
we take it, regard a misfortune as worse than a crime. Besides, it is 
possible to lay a ghost, (though here we speak from hearsay, never 
having had the privilege to see one ourselves,) but none of the feats 
of legerdemain ; none of the avaunts! of tragedy, can conjure a dun 
into the Red Sea. He follows you like a shadow, and, what is very 
unreasonable, preaches his doctrines most importunately to you, when 
you are least likely to profit by them. Think, gentle reader, then, of 


the dun, that 
Horrible monster, 


Hated of gods and men— 


and prevent his importunity by paying your debts. 

Does any ask, how this is to be done? ’T is perfectly feasible ; as 
Shakspeare says, ‘‘ it is as easy as lying.’”” Many people seem to think 
that getting out of debt is as hard as it would be to break out of the 
State Prison, or for an honest man to get an office under Gen. Jackson ; 


” 


but we hold no such doctrine ; and we are astonished that many wor- 
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thy citizens, freemen by birth, can go through life, crouching and 
cringing ; promising to-day, and breaking the promise to-morrow ; 
threatened here and pushed there; when the adoption of one simple 
rule might deliver them from their bondage, and vindicate their rights 
to the glorious liberty of Americans ; purchased by the blood of War- 
ren, and the struggle of Bunker Hill. Indeed, we grow eloquent on 
this theme. And now attend, ye knights of the shabby coat and he 
undarned stocking ; ye shiverers and shakers; ye promise-makers and 
promise-breakers ; ye poor victims of lawyers’ letters and catch-pole 
claws ;—attend, while we sing the art of paying debts. It is not found 
in the folios of law, or in the learned pages of Coke upon Lyttleton. 
It lies wrapped up in one little maxim, which we had from a respect- 
able grandmother, whose green baize gown and horn spectacles were 
at once an ornament and a proof of the doctrine she taught—‘ Before 
you spend a copper, carn a copper.” Blessed maxim! And blessed 
be the memory of her whose eloquence taught and whose example 
enforced it. 
Give ear, my children, to my law, 
Which you have dearly bought ; 
Lay up my words within your mind, 
And print them in your thought. 
New-England Primer, Boston Ed. 

N. B. Nothing, that is above said, must be supposed to apply to 
those great bankrupts, who make their fortunes by becoming unable to 
pay their debts. We wish them more than a happy new year; we 
wish them transported. 


II. In the second place, we advise all substantial squires, fat alder- 
men, gentlemen boarders in the city and out, to eat less this year in 
about the proportion of—to speak algebraically and learnedly—one 
minus three fourths. We have found, from deep and careful investi- 
gation, that human happiness does not consist in eating and drinking ; 
or, if this seems too strong, (as no doubt it will to many of the practi- 
cal philosophers of the present day,) we do hold it to be sound philos- 
ophy that a man may eat and drink too much. ‘True, it must be 
granted, the opposite system may last for awhile. When one enters a 
boarding-house and sees a fine table, spread with a smoking plum- 
pudding, and brown roasted turkey ; excellent oyster-sauce ; the cran- 
berry-jelly ; the pickles, and the warm bread steaming fresh from the 
oven, ene is inclined say, “ A fig for Hitchcock and his dyspeptical 
books ; let us eat and drink, though to-morrow we die.”’ But then the 
blue devils will come. No man ever despised them long with impu- 
nity. Such awful imaginings; such black suns; every chest looks 
like a coffin; and the laugh of your best friend seems like the grin of 
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a spectre. O, the horrors of too full a belly! It has been the source 
of half the querulous eloquence that has resounded through the world. 
Dr. Johnson wrote his Rasselas to prove that man must be miserable. 
We have heard many people say, ‘‘ Poor man! we wish he could have 
been more fostered by patronage and could have taken less discour- 
aging views of human life.” Our reply has always been—* Poor man ! 
he ought to have eaten smaller dinners.” If any one wishes, however, 
to write maudlin poetry, or a pathetic novel, he has our free permission 
to feast for three months at a full table. 


N B. If any one is in the habit of keeping a brandy-bottle in his 
closet, he is advised forthwith to break it. 
Some in the ditch spoiled are, yea, can 
Lie tumbling in the mire ; 
Some, though they shun the frying-pan, 


Do leap into the fire. 
Pilgrim's Progress, Pt. 2, p. 303. Brattleborough Ed. 


III. In the third place, we advise all our readers and friends, in 
whatever condition, and of whatever degree, immediately to assume a 
contented mind. Here we might talk jearnedly, and quote a host of 
anthors, from Aristotle down to the last Review, all proving that a dis- 
contented man is not so happy as he might be. We have not the least 
doubt that Seneca, or some one of equal authority, has somewhere 
said, that a contented mind is a continual feast. You must consider 
your own country as the happiest nation on earth; your own wife as 
the handsomest woman in the world; your home a sort of paradise, 
and your children as prodigies. You must learn the happy art of 
turning your own geese into swans. We have always considered 
Deacon Gulliver as one of the happiest men we ever knew. He confi- 
dently pronounces thie last sermon he has heard, as the best he ever 
did hear. Mr. John Bunker was a remarkably happy man; he mar- 
ried seven wives and buried six of them, but the last was always the 
best ; the whole seven rising above one another in seven different 
grades of perfection. What felicity must it have been to lose, in 
such swift succession, so many perfect creatures! 

Have a care, however, if you wish to preserve your mental tranquil- 
ity, how you meddle with politics. Our public affairs are in rather a 
turbulent state ; and if they are not absolutely suffering for your coun- 
sels, you had better leave them to men who, with the strictest propriety, 
we hope, may be said to be men fit for business. If you are fit for 
business, we shall not think of wishing you a happy new year. 

IV. Lastly, we advise all our friends to secure, as soon as possible, 
and by the most effectual means in their power, that rarest of all 
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jewels, a clear conscience. We are aware that it has been long out of 
market, and almost out of date. But we can assure our readers, it is 
one of the elements of human happiness. We have looked on the 
world more than four times seven years, and seen mankind in various 
conditions; in youth and age, in honor and meanness, in wealth and 
poverty ; and we can heartily affirm, with the author of Junius, that 
we never knew a scoundrel that was happy. In a word, for a man to 
enjoy himself, he must have no conscience, or a good one. Now, the 
first part of this alternative costs a man so much shuffling and hig- 
gling; he must twist and turn, and cark and prog so much, that the 
cheapest way is, even on the principles of Dr. Caldwell’s True Epicu- 
rism, to keep a pure conscience, rather than to struggle to have none. 


We are brought to a period, when we are irresistibly reminded to 
look forward, and ask what joys and sorrows, what struggles and con- 
flicts are necessary for us, in that future ocean which we are destined 
to cross. There is much, in the circumstances of our country, to make 
a thoughtful man serious. The clouds gather on the mountains, and 
how soon they are to burst in whirlwinds and thunders, and deluge us 
in tempests and rain, no human sagacity can foretell. Were we prone 
to brood over the dark pictures of the world’s fate ; were we fond of 
that querulous eloquence which sometimes comes (as we have already 
remarked,) from too full a table ; we might launch into strains which 
might drive some sensitive readers to the opiate or the halter. What 
is to become of our country? What will Congress do the present 
session? What will be the result of the troubles at the South? Will 
that restive Hussey—one of the most indomitable of the twenty-four 
daughters of republican liberty, elope from the family, because her 
great father would marry her to Count Tariff? and will she run away 
with those foolish seducers, who have filled her head with vain notions 
of her beauty and importance? What are the events, and what are 
the secrets, favorable or unfavorable to the happimess of man, which 
this coming year is to develop? ‘Truly, we do not know; nor are we 
very anxious to inquire. Old Time tells his secrets full fast enough 
for our tranquility. But there is one doctrine so beautiful and so tran- 
quilizing, that we wish all our readers to believe it, if they possibly 
can. It is, that after all the checks to human felicity, there is a pro- 
gress in human affairs towards social and civil happiness. The progress 
of man, towards the great ultimate point of his elevation, is like the 
way of a ship, amid the headlands of the Cape, when she is beating 
up the bay, with the wind a little bearing over her fore-quarter. She 
is obliged alternately to make a long tack in the offing; but, neverthe- 
less, she regains her ground on the other course; and her advance- 
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ment is, on the whole, to the harbor of repose. This is certainly, a 
very comfortable creed. If you cannot reconcile a belief in the exist- 
ing state of things and the prefectibility of man with present appearan- 
ces ; if you see vice and dissipation breaking in, anarchy and radical- 
ism raving; knaves seeking office, and fools supporting them; you 
must suppose that the ship is on the long tack; if she should not 
miss stays, she will recover herself when she takes the next turn. 
Whatever way she points her bowsprit, she is aiming for the harbor, 
and will finally gain it. 

But after all, let every man seek his best happiness by his own fire- 
side. In that peaceful abode, the goddess erects her altar, and is 
always at command. Perhaps, during the last year, you have had your 
sorrows ; perhaps, like many other mortals, you have been called, in 
the sadness of your soul, to eat the bitter bread of disappointment. 
Perhaps one man would not invite you to his wedding, or another 
refused to return your salutation; perhaps you fondly expected to be 
captain of the militia company, and was disappointed. They would 
not choose you representative, or they would choose you hog-reeve ; 
and you were left to drop in secret the tear of mortified ambition. 
You could tell no man of your trouble ; for these are incommunicable 
sorrows. Well, friend, the only remedy for such unutterable anguish, 
is—to spend your evenings oftener at home, and leave the ungrate- 
ful public to its own delusions. 


Heaven and earth can witness, 
If Rome must fall, that you are innocent. 


INNS. 


** Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Whate’er his stages may have been, 
Must sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.” 

Man has been called a stranger in the earth; but the proverb arose 
in countries where there are no inns. An inn is a stranger’s, a trav- 
eler’s home ; it is the only house in which the more you call the more 
you please the host ; in which the more trouble you give the greater is 
your welcome. Hospitality has been called the prominent virtue of 
savages,—and such it is: but all extremes meet, and the savage and 
social state approximate in this, although the innkeeper is more hos- 
pitable than the Bedouin. The wild Arab eats his Avuskous at the 
door of his tent, that all who pass may partake; but the innkeeper 
suspends an invitation over his house, inviting all wayfarers to enter, 
and promising refreshment to both man and beast. Old Jack Falstaff, 
who passed a long and venerable Jife at inns, chiefly at the Boar’s Head 
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in East-Cheap, and knew better than most men what was in fairness re- 
quired of a host, complained that he could not take his ease at his 
inn without having his pockets picked. ‘Though it appeared that the 
knight did not, in fact, lose a seal ring of his grandfather worth forty 
marks, yet to lose any thing unjustly, in that sanctuary, was like being 
assailed in his own castle, and he resented it accordingly. 

Verily there are more ways of picking pockets than with the actual 
fingers. There is the harder operation of making the loser put his 
hand in his own pocket and scatter the contents. Vanity picks more 
pockets than violence or fraud. ‘To do as others do, or to suffer as 
others suffer, has led to much mischief. 

New-England is a country in which all travel, and many, before they 
set out, may receive advantage from the experience of an old stager. 
Ihave been overcharged, undercharged, and not charged at all. 1 
have suffered all grades of extortion, and have become learned in the 
ways of innkeepers by mach experience. ] have lived, tor three weeks 
at a time, at the Hotel, in New-York, and had every day before me 
a bottle of Marsala, of the cost of two shillings, converted by subtle 
alchemy into the growth of Madeira, of the value of four dollars. 

I passed through the great manufacturing town of New-England, 
and was charged for board at a rate that would make your hair stand 
onend with surprise, if it should not so stand with “* pomatum and pow- 
der.” When you are thus entrapped, follow my rule—it is well founded 
and it always succeeds. When mine host’s bill resembles more that 
of a snipe than a parrot, I say to him, ‘ Sir, I never dispute an ac- 
count of this kind ; I will pay it if you will sign it; but I hope to have 
your permission to publish it in the county newspaper, without com- 
ment.” Comment, as the printers say, is superfluous. I have always 
found that an application like this would reduce the worst tumor; the 
publican has often deducted fifty per cent. rather than have his bill 
go forth into the world. It cannot be doubted that a succeeding trav- 
eler would be as little solicitous to call at a honse where his predeces- 
sor had been fleeced, as that an old bell-weather would desire to un- 
dergo twice the operation of shearing, in which he had lost not only his 
fleece but parts of his skin. Such travelers would look upon the 
house more in anger than in sorrow, and pass it by as a thing to be 
avoided. 

Men who live only by the favor of the public, should not feel or affect 
independence of public favor. For an innkeeper to have a mind of his 
own, is as preposterous as for a politician to have such an incumbrance. 
The innkeeper is a public servant, and he should choose some other 
vocation if he will not be servile. He should be cap in hand; his guest 
should be his commander-in-chief, whose orders are absolute; there 
should be no mutiny, no rebellion. The authority of the purse should 
be like that of the sword, and he who pays should be as despotic as he 
who slays. Let them laugh that win, is a good saying, but not more 
acceptable than this, Let them rule that pay. ‘The good paymaster is 
lord of another man’s purse, and he should be at least a joint tenant of 
his house. House! the innkeeper has no house, but at the sufferance 
of the public ; he has surrendered it, and he is but head-waiter under 
his own lease. Perhaps the publican is a Judge or a General; but al- 
though he reverences his title, he loves his interest. It is better, how- 
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ever, to give him his title, whenever you address him, which he will 
take as rendering to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. 

Domestics in our inns are not craving ; what right have they to ask 
an honorarium of the traveler? they never press about him to serve 
him, or help him out of the coach. Seldom do they answer his bell. 
Their whole service, or help, such as it is, is paid by their employer, 
and it has a demoralizing tendency for the traveler to give them a six- 
pence. In England, where they pay for their places, they are to be 
paid, apart from the landlord ; but then in England they are worthy of 
their hire—alert, attentive and respectful. 

John Bull’s notions of comfort are perfect, and you will find them 
satisfactorily bodied forth in hisinns. At the remotest hamlet in Eng- 
land, at the very Land’s End, the wayfarer will find a public house, 
swept, garnished, and carpeted. He will find host and hostess desir- 
ous of serving and pleasing him; and sulky must he be, as Mr. Bull 
himself, should he refuse to be pleased. 

It is said that the charges at an English inn are enormous; but they 
are but in proportion to the whole system of expenditure in that El 
Dorado. In England, every thing is taxed—the cradle, the coffin, and 
all the intermediate vehicles and dwellings of men. An Englishman 
looks through a taxed window, draws his chair to a taxed hearth, 
where he reads a taxed newspaper, over a cup of taxed ale. He is 
therefore taxed at home as well as abroad, and if to a stranger an 
abode at'inns seem expensive, it is only because he cannot estimate 
the costly though common comforts of that magic circle, an English- 
man’s fire-side. 

A French inn is cold and cheerless ; nothing would make it tolera- 
ble, but the kindness of the hosts. ‘The chambers are large, the win- 
dows loose, the chimney huge, and the floor of brick or stone. Car- 
pets there are none. A Spanish inn is an appendage to the stable ; it 
is less comfortable than a Turkish caravanserai. No host or hostess, 
no comely Maritornes, comes forth to welcome the stranger ; he is left 
to grope his way through a dark entry to the kitchen, where the fire is 
surrounded by a line of muleteers, and where all the operations of 
cooking are performed. If the traveler stand upon his gentility, he will 
hardly see the flame; but if he tender the respectful compliments to the 
gentlemen muleteers,—for every Spaniard is a gentleman—a cavalier— 
he may be admitted to the circle. At night, if his conscience disturb 
him not, other inquietudes will deprive him of rest. He will occupy a pal- 
let, hard, and full of fleas; he will have to hear, from one long hour to 
another, the jingling bells of the mules beneath him, and the less toler- 
able, ‘‘ long drawn out” stories of the cavaliers. He will arise unre- 
freshed, with little satisfaction, but that of old Roque, of being the “ best 
fle ~a-bitten bully im all Audalusia.” G. 











EUROPE. NO. III. 
PORTUGAL. 
“« Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus.” 


Proximity of time, next to proximity of space, is that which gives 
the greatest interest to events of whatever character. ‘The slaughter 
of millions in Asia, by the cholera, affected us but little; its ravages 
in Europe brought it nearer home ; but still, we were less startled at 
being told that fifteen hundred daily victims groaned their last at 
Paris, than we were, when the words, “ The cholera is in the city,” 
fell knell-like on our ears. 

So with time ;—the past, the future, interest only in their bearings 
upon the present. Rome fell, shaking, to their centre, all the nations 
of the earth; yet not that great event—no, nor the coming day, when 
the earth itself, with all its kingdoms, shall shrivel like a scroll in the 
fire, and its cinders be scattered through creation, can so much fix the 
attention of man, as the most trifling event of the passing moment. 

It is for this reason that the petty contest in Portugal is so interest- 
ing to the world, and that men are so anxiously observing the contest, 
which shall decide whether the knave and tyrant, Miguel, or the knave 
and fool, Pedro, is to lord it over a nation, which holds out its obedient 
neck, in patient readiness, to bear the yoke of the conqueror. We call 
Don Pedro knave and fool, not because in private life he is deficient in 
those external qualities which constitute the accomplished gentleman ; 
or that his political course has been such as to make him detestable as a 
sovereign; but because he is so considered, and so called, by a large por- 
tion of the Portuguese nation. They have no confidence at all in his po- 
litical honesty ; they do not believe in his profession of liberalism, much 
less his assertions of disinterestedness in the present struggle. Those 
who arouse themselves from their stupid apathy, about political matters, 
sufliciently to pronounce an opinion, say, ‘‘ Tyrant for tyrant; it is bet- 
ter to have one of talent and resolution, like Miguel, than a heartless 
coxcomb and fool, like Pedro.” This is a very general feeling, and a 
feeling which Pedro has increased by his conduct in his political career. 

Nothing can more strongly illustrate the ignorance, the degradation, 
and the stupid torpor of the Portuguese nation, than the unwincing 
patience with which it has borne the burdens and the stripes of Don 
Miguel ; there is no indignity, no outrage, no crime, which he has not 
perpetrated ; and that too at noon day, and before the eyes of the whole 
people ; and yet, not only do they most unrepiningly suffer, but hug 
their chains, and laud their tyrant, and sing as cheerily as ever, their 
favorite song, 

* Deos guarde nosso Rey ! 
Sua vontade he ley ; 
Ah! viva el Rey! 

We venture the assertion, that there is not a people in Europe, less 
prepared to appreciate the value of liberal institutions, or more blindly 
and devotedly attached to the person of the occupant of their throne, 
be he who he may, than the Portuguese ; exceptions, and numerous 
exceptions, there are, but so are there every where; it 1s not every 
Turk who will kiss the firman which demands his own head, nor every 
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Russian who says heartily to his Autocrat, “ ‘Thy will, not mine, be 
done.” Where, but in Portugal, do we see the peasantry running by 
thousands, many miles distant from home, to collect the game for royal 
pastime ; toiling whole days in the mud and rain, and then throwing 
up their caps, and shouting rapturously at the sight of a royal car- 
riage ; and holding up their children, to be blest with a glance at the 
beings, who deign to partake an amusement, prepared by the toil and 
suffering of a whole community! Where is the people, except the 
Portuguese, who, at this time of the world’s life, ascribe all politi- 
cal miseries and sufferings to the ignorance of the royal family con- 
cerning the existence of such suiiering, without its ever entering their 
heads to blame that ignorance? 

In no one corner of Europe can there be found a country, where 
the means of communication are so miserably deficient, or where 
tools and wheels, the artificial hands and feet of men, are so clumsy, 
or so rare as in Portugal; she lumbering Schnell Post will carry you 
quicker, and easier, and safer, from Vienna to Berlin, than you can be 
jolted on a jackass or mule, from one end of little Lusitania to the other. 
And so shiftless are the people, that rather than overcome the difficulties 
of transporting produce from the eastern parts of Portugal, to Lisbon, a 
distance of only a hundred and twenty miles, they have preferred 
putting them on ship board in Brazil, and letting the wind blow them 
across the Atlantic. 

Nor is the moral condition of the people better than their physical 
and intellectual one ; the account which all travelers united in giving 
but a few years ago, of the Portuguese, were sadly indicative of the 
degeneracy of the nation; there was no fear of God, or his laws ; no 
fear of conscience, or its dictates ; no hesitation about any crime, ex- 
cept those censured by the Holy Inquisition ; about these, indeed, pious 
souls! they were scrupulous enough ; for, though their hearts were hard, 
their backs were tender ; and though the prick of conscience was un- 
felt, the squeeze of a thumbscrew was long remembered. 

The Turk is not more lazy, the Italian more lousy,* or the Greek 
more treacherous, than the Portuguese; nor can the very doubtful 
virtue of primitive hospitality do much towards atoning for the want of 
cleanliness, industry, and honesty. With the exception of Oporto, 
there is hardly a place in Portugal which is not a century behind the 
rest of Europe in the profusion of those comforts, conveniences, and 
elegancies of life, which are the constant attendants on civilization ; 
Lisbon may victoriously contest the palm with Constantinople for 
filth and nuisances ; and its lumbering gilded carriages, looking like 
the carved poop of an old man-of-war, are infinitely clumsier than the 
bull-carts of the Osmanili. 

The peasantry are what they ever have been,—lazy, ignorant, priest- 
ridden bipeds, who detest labor, and prefer living on chesnuts, al- 
monds, citrons, olives, and those things which unassisted nature pro- 
duces, rather than use their clumsy plough, which, at best, does but 
scratch the surface of the ground. They are strict observers of the 
ordinance of the Catholic church, which they cling to the more de- 
votedly, because it commands them to celebrate upwards of two hun- 
dred holy days in the year, by unholy abstinence from all labor. The 


* To say filthy, would sound less filthy, but not express the fact we wish to state of the abund 
ance of vermin 
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women in Portugal, as every where else, are the better part of crea- 
tion; and they make nice, faithful little wives enough,—but they are 
ignorant, and uneducated, and so trammelled by custom, and the jeal- 
ousy of the men, that their fidelity is of the nofens volens kind. Those 
of the higher class cannot go out, except followed by from one to four 
servants, who, wrapped up mysteriously in their cloaks, pace along 
behind their mistress, imitating her airs, and watching her movements. 
The days of religious festival, are their days of glory, and enough of 
them they have too; then the men all run to the churches, to join the 
processions ; and the women, arrayed in their most splendid robes, 
and in their most winning looks, post themselves in the balconies, and 
court the eyes of the passers-by. But they are not content with cast- 
ing killing looks at the men,—they use other and more disagreeable 
missiles ; and worse than the ladies of Rome, who during the carnival, 
pelt you with sugar-plums, often big and hard enough to produce the 
bump of retort, the sweet little Portuguese sits in her balcony, armed 
with papers of gum, and a small syringe, and, if you are lucky enough 
to attract her notice, she hits you with the gum, which sticks to, and 
soils your coat; and while you are trying to rub it off, she plies her 
syringe, and drenches you from head to foot with water. Nor do they 
always use a small syringe; a Frenchman remarks, “I have seen a 
Jidalga, {a court lady,] squirting water through a garden pump, ina 
stream big enough to stageer a man ;” and, he continues, *f the Portu- 
guese, accustomed to this kind of sport, take care to put on old clothes 
and shield themselves with big umbrellas ; but strangers, less courteous 
and less patient, sometimes throw stones in their rage, and there are 
every year broken windows, and consequent disputes, quarrels, and 
sometimes bloody affairs.” 

The people are ignorant of many of the comforts and enjoyments of 
other nations; alittle tobacco is the greatest luxury which a Portuguese 
peasant aspires to: and a dish of bacalao, or dried cod-tish, fried in oil, 
makes him absolutely blest. The profound reverence of the whole people , 
for the monks and friars, and other blood-suckers of the land, can be 
only equalled by their respect and admiration for their fidalgos, or 
gentry ; and their ¢itu/ados, or high nobility ; two classes who form the 
very beau ideal of the “ shabby genteel.” There cannot be a more 
ridiculous display of human vanity, than in the pompous strut, the ex- 
travagant dress, and the mock heroic gravity of a Portuguese fidalgo ; 
for he is as poor as proud, and ignorant as vain. 

As for the sly and shaven monk, whom you meet at every turn, who 
glides into every good place in the land,—he is qniet and unassuming, 
yet powerful and confident ; he is meek and unostentatious, yet rich 
and fat; he is unlettered and ignorant, yet astute and full of worldly 
cunning ; the choicest of this vorld’s goods are his, and he assigns to 
men their place and portion in the next; and he knows them too well 
to awaken them or exasperate them, by vain display or arrogant pre- 
sumption. His turreted monasteries crown every hill, and overlook 
every valley, and are to him stronger holds than were the feudal cas- 
tles to the reduced nobles; the broadest and richest Jands around are 
their property—the fattest of the flocks are driven into their arched 
gates—and the best of the wine, and the clearest of the oil, fill the huge 
pipes which are ranged, pile above pile, in their ample cellars. And 
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during the long and dreary rains of winter, where blazes the brightest 
fires—where is laid the fullest board—where sparkles the clearest 
wine? Not within the ungarnished, and unwarmed walls of the peas- 
ant’s hut, but within the closed and bolted gates of the monasteries. 

The priests, monks, nuns, and other attachés of the church, swarm 
to such an extent in Portugal, that you will meet one to every ten adult 
males of the whole population. Now, can any society be enterprising, 
or industrious, or intelligent, with such a swarm of canker-worms at 
work, gnawing and corrupting its vitals ? 

About the government of Portugal, there is but a word to say: it is 
one of such a character, that the patient support of it, by three millions 
of human beings, is the “ opprobrium generis humanis:’ As for the 
promised changes by Pedro, there is little hope of their being exe- 
cuted ; a people, who could refuse the constitution which he sent them 
from Brazil, on the death of the old king, will give him opportunities 
enough to exercise despotic sway ; and when such sway is offered to 
human beings, how few are strong enough to say, ‘‘ Get thee behind 
me, Satan.” As for the assembly of the Cortes, it is a mere humbug ; 
it was not convened for more than an hundred years prior to 1820, 
nor will such men as compose it be sticklers for the improvement of 
the people, the sole means of the regeneration of Portugal. The king 
has always been the legislator and the executive of the couutiy ; his 
sovereign will is as decisive as that of the Cham of Tartary, nor are 
his titles less sonorous, or less ridiculous, being, ‘‘ Don—King of Por- 
tugal and of the Algarves, on this side and the other side of the sea ; 
in Africa, Lord of Guinea, and Sovereign of the conquest, navigation, 
and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, India, Brazil,” &c. &c. 
besides other smaller claims, too numerous to mention. 

Casting then a rapid coup d’ wil over the mass of human beings 
which inhabit the litde slip of Europe, called Portugal, what are the 
leading characteristics which strike our observation! First, a gov- 
ernment, and its immediate employ?s, twenty thousand strong. Second, a 
titled and wealthy gentry of forty thousand. Third, a clergy of fifty 
thousand ; and, behind them, come a confused mass of three millions of 
men, women, and children, poor, and filthy, and uneducated, and dis- 
honest, and cowardly. 

Now, whiat is the lawful end and bounden duty of a government, 
but to guide, and protect, and educate, and elevate its subjects ? and 
what is, in reality, the end and aim of Portuguese government, but te 
put blinders on the eyes, and bits in the mouth of its people, and to 
load them, and ride them, and whip them, and pillage them? 

Or, what is the only legal end and aim, and only possible good, of a 
rich and privileged nobility, but to live examples of morality and vir- 
tue to the people, and to expend their superabundant means in promot- 
ing education and civilization; to lead and elevate them in prosperity, 
and to clothe and feed therm in times of adversity ; and what is the 
real object and actual practice of the noble and rich in Portugual, but 
to exult ever the people, by a vain display, to debase them by bad ex- 
ample and scornful disregard, and to bruise the broken reed, by spec- 
ulating on the physical miseries of the country? There is no kind- 
ness, no sympathy, no cheering and encouraging words—no mercy in 
time of distress; but on the contrary, the greater the misery of the 
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poor, the more do the rich profit, by reducing the price of wages ; 
“‘The markets,” cry they, “‘ are full of lavorers—they are starving, and 
will work for nothing.” 

Again, what is the only legal end and aim, and only possible good 
of an established and rich clergy, but to teach the people, by precept 
and example, the duties of morality and religion! to feed the hungry, 
and heal the broken heart, and smooth the dying pillow? and what 
one of these things do the lazy, pampered, vicious priests of Portugal 
perform? Are they not notorious seducers, eternal idlers, merciless 
masters? What do they give away, in return for all they draw, blood- 
sucker like, from the veins of the people, but a little soup at the outer 
door of the convents; ‘and what soup!” cries a French traveler ; 
“good God! it is often nothing but refuse crusts of bread, floating 
in the dish-water of the convent kitchen !”’ 

* With such a government, such a nobility, and such a clergy, what 
could you expect but just such a people as the Portuguese ! a peo- 
ple without feeling, without energy, without courage, without character, 
without mind; a people, the most cowardly, the most mean in the 
universe; a people, entirely degraded and enslaved. This people is 
vicious, it is a thief, it is an assassin! It seizes by violence when it 
can do so without danger; the knife is its favorite weapon, and it uses 
the dagger for revenge, or for gain. But, let me be just to this people ; 
they have but a miserable existence ; they want often the necessaries 
of life; and physical misery and moral degradation have reduced them 
to despair ; they would perhaps be observers of the laws, if the min- 
isters of the law did not load them with a yoke of iron. These people 
are ever cowardly, even in crime ; they never attack openly ; they strike 
as strikes the traitor; but not an armed foe—not a stranger, for he 
generally resists—but there are Portuguese more cowardly and trem- 
bling than themselves, and these are their victims.” 

Such is the forcible language of a French observer in the last cen- 
tury—and such is, with but little melioration, the character and con- 
dition of a large part of the Portuguese population at this day. 

It would be easier, and far more agreeable, to take another and 
partial view of Portugal; to describe only her beautiful and diversified 
scenery, Where, down from the wild and_ picturesque clifls, come rush- 
ing hundreds of streams, to glide through her green valleys, or linger 
in her groves of orange and citron, or ramble in divided rills among 
her vineyards and olive grounds ; we could sigh again for the balmy 
climate of her southern provinces, where the genial heat, tempered 
down by the Atlantic breezes, forms an atmosphere where 


“ To breathe, to feel, to be, is eestacy.” 


We might describe the beautiful and fertile province which lies, garden 
like, ‘entre Douro e Minho;” and the peasant, reclining in almost 
primitive simplicity under the shade of his citron, and receiving the 
unknown traveler with heartfelt welcome. 

What pleasing recollections would it revive to discourse about those 
glorious and golden days of Portugal, when the giant spirit of enter- 
prise went forth from her shores, and, led by the hand of science, 
placed the pillars of Hercules beyond the wild Atlantic, and on the 
farthest isles of the Indian Ocean; when her ships monopolized the 
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trade of India, and commerce laid at the feet of her—the ocean queen— 
the choicest produce of India, and decked her crown with the brightest 
gems of America. But above all, how deiightful would it be to regard 
the present struggle in that partial and romantic light which would 
have made it a cause, in which chivalry would eagerly couch his lance, 
and liberty gladly display her banner ;—a false, cruel, bloody-minded 
usurper, holding by fraud and violence the fair domains of a young 
and beautiful princess—who, after wandering a sad exile in foreign 
lands, is now coming down with a gallant host to strike for kingdom 
and crown—for the independence of her country, for the liberty of her 
people. Behold! on the one side the tyrant and his myrmidons—a 
host of hireling cut-throats, and furious fanatics, marshaled on by the 
merciless banner of the Inquisition ;—and on the other, see that gallani 
band of exiled Poles, and proscribed Italians, and venturous Britons ; 
they follow the blue and white banner of their princess—their rallying 
words are ‘ Liberty and the laws’—their battle ery !is “© Viva Donna 
Maria da Gloria!” 

Ilow much easier, we say, and how much more delightful, would it 
be to view the struggle in such a romantic light! But this is not the 
age of romance, any more than it is of legitimacy ; and neither the 
youth, beauty, and accomplishments of the young princess ought to avail 
her in her contest for the crown of Portugal, nor ought her heredit- 
ary right to be considered so incontestable as it is. ‘There are few 
thrones in Europe, which are held on better title than that of Miguel ; 
except that the title to the others are older, and the crimes, by which 
they were attained, are gilded over, or forgotten. He is, de facto, and 
with the consent of the majority of Portuguese, as much a king, as his 
even more bloody and brutal brother of Russia; nor has the dynasty 
of Romanoff fewer dark stains on its escutcheon than the younger 
branch of the Braganza line. 

There seems to be a misunderstanding about the claims of Miguel 
to the throne of Portugal; and his crimes and his uniform brutal con- 
duct have created a feeling against him, so strong, as to have put 
his real pretensions to the throne out of sight; but, long before the 
death of Don John, the last king of Portugal, his son Pedro had ac- 


cepted the independent throne of Brazil, and, by oath, severed himself 


forever from Portugal. Miguel had been exiled for some real or pre- 
tended conspiracy against the old king; so that, when the latter was 
gathered to his fathers, he left the throne in reality vacant; although 
it was pretended that he had appointed a Regency. As soon as the 
brothers get the news of the old man’s death, they commence, or 
rather unveil the already commenced struggle for his mantle. Pedro, 
still at Rio, assumes the title of king, appoints a regency to govern, draws 
up and despatches to Portugal a most liberal constitution, and, within 
one week, resigns in favor of his daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria. 
In Portugal, however, his constitution was not greeted with universal 
acclamation ; there was, on the contrary, an immediate strife, and a 
fierce Opposition ; many regiments and whole sections of country de- 
clared for Miguel, and nothng but the presence of the British troops 
gave to the constitution its short-lived ascendency. 

‘The cause of Miguel finally and fully prevailed, and this he owed, 
iu a great measure, to the unpopularity of Don Pedro, whose name as 
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connected with the Brazilian separation, and whose cause, consid- 
ered as a Brazilian cause, were exceedingly obnoxious to a large class 
of the Portuguese ; and he lost his seat, much as a man does who 
hesitates between two stools. 

After the affairs of IR28, his cause was considered desperate, until 
within a few months, when he got up his expedition, which now lies 
safely ensconced behind their breast-works at Oporto. Before he sailed 
from the Western Islands, there seemed to be some hope that the 
enormities of Miguel might have at last aroused the Portuguese nation 
to some sense of dignity, and induced them to embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of throwing off his and every other yoke. But since the first 
week of the landing of Pedro, in Portugal, that question seems to be 
put entirely at rest; the nation did not hail, with one wide acclaim, 
the banner of the young princess,—it did not denounce and turn upon 
the tyrant Miguel,—it did not prove itself worthy or desirous of a 
better master; and, from that time, we have regarded the struggle as 
one of little import in the great European question now at issue. 

If Pedro is lett to urge his claims, unaided by any foreign power, it 
seems almost certain he will fail, and be at last driven into the sea; 
for, not only has the day gone by for any general rising in his favor, 
but he has lost the precious time and opportunity of marching directly 
upon Lisbon, and carrying that place by a bold coup de main; as it 
now stands, he will be considered as an invader whenever he shall 
march from Oporto; and the coming strife must be decided only by 
the chances of war, and the doubtful laws of strategie. 

We would not, for an instant, be supposed to advocate the cause or 
extenuate the crimes of the bloody monster, Miguel ; but we insist that 
the cry ought to be, ‘ Fair play, and hands off!” Let him, all robber 
and usurper as he is, be judged by the laws and usages of robbers 
and usurpers; and not be ejected from his throne because it was 
stolen yesterday, instead of last century ; and, above all, now that the 
trumpet has sounded, and the combatants are in the lists, and their 
lances are in the rest, let the tilt be tried between them ; and the people, 
who stand with caps in hand, ready to throw them up, will shout, Viva 
el nosso rey! with equal zeal, whether Miguel or Pedro be the victor. 

Nov, 24. 1832. S. G. 


SONNET. 
TO A LADY SINGING, 


Orten had music’s very sweetest strain ; 
Unnoticed struck my dull unconscious ear. 
Yet neither high, nor low, nor loud nor clear, 

A moment could my careless soul detain. 

One day, you sung ;—as I stood by to hear, 
Upon my wondering and admiring soul 
New sense of beauty, unknown rapture, stole. 

And all my dullness seemed to disappear. 

And now I have renounced my old disdain 
Of music, and the concord of sweet sounds ; 

Wrapt in delight, I dwell upon the strain, 

And every note [ hear, my heart rebounds :— 

And yet ‘tis not the power of harmony ;— 

I hear the music,—but I think of thee 
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THE TIGRESS. 


[It is related by a French soldier, that he was once taken captive by a company of Maugrabins 
in the Desert of Arabia. He etiected an escape ; but his horse falling dead under him, he toiled 
on through the sands, till he came to a clump of palm-trees. Beneath their grateful shadow he 
fell asleep; but was soon awakened by the moanings of some huge animal near him. He looked 
and saw an immense female Panther, sleeping most profoundly. She soon awoke, and, instead 
of rending him to pieces, fawned upon him and exhibited the utmost tenderness. She became 
very fond of him, and would never remain absent from him longer than was necessary to obtain 
food. For many days he subsisted on such wild fruit as he could find, The Tigress at length 
became so enamored of the soldier, that she grew jealous upon small occasions; on one of these 
she scratched him so severely as to draw blood. This so excited his apprehensions of danger, that 
he plunged his dagger into the creature’s spine. She fell down dead. Shortly after, a merchant’s 
caravan found the captive weeping over the body of the slaughtered ‘Tigress. | 








Fan o'er the desert’s sandy bed, 
The selt-freed captive swiftly fled. 
No foain is on his naked steed ; 
Without a rein or spur he flies ; 
Thou reckless rider, check his speed, 
Or, by thy patron saint, he dies ! 
Ile rides as one, whom Death and Fear 
Close by his side are breathing on, 
And whispering hotly in his ear— 
* Outstrip the gale, or thou art gone !”’ 
He grasps the mane with shaking hands ; 
lle hears the tramp of Arab hordes 
Press onward through the tossing sands ; 
He sees the keen, quick flash of swords , 
But where the red horizon meets 
The desert’s wide and level sea 
No form of life the vision greets ; 
Then why so fleetly rideth he ? 
Has madness, to the very brim, 
Filled her cursed goblet up for him ? 
Ha! how the hot blood gushes out 
From those uplifted nostrils now, 
And o'er the white sand streams about— 
Rider, all motionless art thou, 
When thy wood steed is dying so? 
Leap forth, bright sabre, give the blow | 
"T is bravely done—away ! away! 
The desert’s king will feast to-day ! 
* ‘ - * + . * * 
Within a shady grove of palms, 
Cooled by the pure and pleasant air, 
He sweetly sleeps, as if the arms 
Of Love were folded round him there. 
Beside him tlows a gentle stream, 
Whose music, as it murmurs by, 
Might to his dreamy fancy seem 
Some dear one’s low and broken sigh,— 
And to his cheek the palm-leaf fanned, 
He well might deem her tender hand. 
Forgotten is his dangerous flight— 
Forgotten every note of dread— 
He sees not now the horrid fight, 
The dying mingled with the dead. 
He hears not now the sudden cry 
Of Paynim bands come pealing by ; 
Nor on his free limbs does he feel 
The binding of the captor’s chain, 
Nor view the sweep of glancing steel 
Flash on his burning eye again ;— 
But thoughts of home, like angels’ wings, 
Hover around his soft repose, 
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And dreams, that magic Memory brings, 
Like flowers their tolded light disclose, 

In his own dear, delicious France, 
Before his vine-wreathed cottage door, 

He sees the peasant maidens dance,— 
For now the distant war is o’er. 

He comes to wed his plighted bride, 

And she is blushing by his side ; 

And old and young are met to day, 

To talk of perils far away. 


Ah! now he mutters in his sleep ; 

A shadowy cloud has passed above 
That face, where rested, pure and deep, 
A moment since, the smiles of love. 

Sweet heaven, how pale he looks! the damp, 

Cold drops burst from his brow— 

In dreams he tells of field and camp, 

And of the sandy desert now ;— 

For lo! he bares his sabre blade, 

And starting quickly to his feet, 
The stains upon its brightness laid, 

His fixed and burning vision meet. 
God keep thee in thy utmost need ! 
Where, soldier, is the generous steed, 
That bore thee like the cleaving gale ? 

Those sounds upon the stilly air, 

That make thy face so deathly pale, 

With horrid truth can tell thee where ! 
And all but hope thou ‘dst give to fly 
The dreadful shape before thine eye. 


He fears to stir—moveless and still, 
He gazes wildly on a sight 
That well might cause his heart to thrill 
With the cold shuddering of affright ! 
Crouching beneath his very feet, 
A Tigress of the desert lies, 
And a deep slumber, soft and sweet, 
Is visiting her closed eyes. 
Her mouth is steeped in ruby blood ;— 
And, like the murmur of a flood, 
Or thunder from a distant cloud, 
Her hard-drawn breathings, long and loud, 
Fall on the silence—while the thought 
Of death so terrible and near 
Once more unto his memory brought 
Forms best beloved and faces dear. 
He curses in his secret soul 
The hour he reached this pleasant goal, 
Which, in his madness, he had blest 
As a green bower of sacred rest. 
He gazes still—but lo! the shade 
Of mute despair is fleeting now ; 
For to the Virgin he has prayed— 
And calmness settles on his brow. 


The Tigress wakes! slow as the veil 
That 's lifted by the rising gale, 
Her eyelids drowsily unclose ;— 
With perfect majesty and grace, 
She rises from her sweet repose, 
And gazes on the soldier’s face 
Ha! utters she no dreadful roar— 
Gleams there no lightning in her glance— 
VoL. IV. 3 
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When suddenly she sees before 
Her quiet lair a gleaming lance ” 
No maiden’s eye before the gaze 
Of her fond lover ever quailed 
More droopingly —no meteor’s blaze 
Through the deep sapphire ever failed 
To shed its wild, unsteady light 
More totally than does the bright 
Soul-piercing radiance that flashes 
Oftimes beneath those heavy lashes ! 
Upon the soldier now she turns 
Those splendid eyes—no lightning burns 
Within their orbs—but tenderness, 
And all that Love could long to meet, 
As she bestows her rude caress 
And crouches mildly at his feet. 
And tenderly he stoops to her, 
And smoothes her darkly-spotted robe ,— 
Which might become an emperor 
Whose realm was over half the globe ;— 
Then he adinires the streaks of gold 
That her majestic limbs enfold ; 
And thinks the lustre of her eye, 
Like starlight in a summer sky ! 


. * * * > . * . 


Now days and nights have passed away, 
And still the desert empress keeps 
Close by his side—and loves to stay 
To watch above him while he sleeps , 
Sometimes, when hunger calls, she bounds 
Across the sands in furious mood, 
And then are heard those awful sounds 
That tell the horrid strife of blood! 
Scarcely an hour has passed—and then 
She crouches at his feet again. 


Yet she is jealous, and demands 
Not only his caressing hands, 

But growls, if his admiring eye 
Be fixed a moment on the sky ! 
One day—it was the burning time 

Of noon—high in the boundless arch, 
The sun, majestic and sublime, 

Seemed pausing on his blazing mareh— 
The soldier saw the plumed king 
Of the wide air on vigorous wing, 

The golden eagle, proudly soar ;— 

It was a great and glorious sight, 

With unstirred glance, he onward bore 

Full towards the rolling mass of light ' 
The Tigress! she will tear thee, man ! 

Her eye with angry fire is fraught ; 
No,—gently as a savage can, 

She would impart her jealous thought ; 
And so, though slight her touch, the blood 
Flows in a quick and gushing flood. 
Behold! the lightning’s living stream 
Neer leaped with a more sudden gleam 
Than, when he sees the bloody speck 

Upon the wound that keenly smarted, 
Deep in the Tigress’ mighty neck, 

His gleaming dagger swiftly darted. 
She reels and falls—the light grows dim 
In her dark eye, turned up to him 
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Forgivingly—the sands are red— 
Soldier! the Desert’s Queen is dead ! 
« ” , » . * 7 + 
A passing merchant's caravan 
Behold a pale, half-famished man 
Sitting upon the burning sand 
Beside the slain and horrid form 
Of a huge Tigress—in his hand 
He grasps a blade with blood yet warm, 
Hot tears are coursing down his cheek, 
And when he sees the wondering eyes 
Around him—he essays to speak, 
But shows no joy, or glad surprise,— 
“ T slew her—would that I had died 
For thee, my noble Desert-Bride !"’ P. B: 


THE CHOLERA IN BOSTON. 


In considering the history of cholera, as it appeared in this city, we 
shall have in view two leading objects. 1. To present the important 
facts connected with the disease as they successively occurred. 2. 
‘To inquire what bearing these facts have on the principal points in 
discussion, in regard to the laws which regulate this disease. 

It is to be recollected that the usual cold, moist winds of spring 
were, the last season, peculiarly protracted. ‘The weather, in fact, con- 
tinued cold until the middle of June. ‘The effect of this circumstance 
was very evident on both the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Large 
numbers of birds, hatched during the prevalence of this unseasonable 
weather, were unable to find their usual sustenance, and consequently 
perished. ‘The early vegetables were deficient in quantity, and impov- 
erished in quality. In the month of July it was very evident that there 
existed an unusual irritability of the stomach and bowels. Slight 
excesses in diet, such as in ordinary times would have been followed 
by no material effect, produced very serious derangement of the intes- 
tinal canal, either evinced by vomiting or purging, and, in the latter 
case, controlled with great difficulty. Emetic substances, given for 
the purpose of producing vomiting, and in ordinary doses, were found 
to cause violent effects. ‘i‘he same class of substances, and, particu- 
larly, antimony, given in the usual nauseant doses, were rejected by 
the stomach. Cathartics likewise produced effects out of all proportion 
to those which in ordinary times followed their exhibition. It was in 
fact necessary, on this account, very considerably to modify the usual 
treatment of continued fever. ‘This state of things continued during 
the month of July. On the 5th of August, an event occurred, which 
excited great alarm, andthe nature of which continues involved in con- 
siderable mystery. On the afternoon of this day, a large number of 
the inmates of the State Prison at Charlestown were seized with vomit- 
ing and purging, accompanied with severe pain, and, in many in- 
stances, with spasms. In the course of twenty hours not less than one 
hundred out of the whole number of convicts were attacked in this 
manner, and during the succeeding forty-cight hours, forty more, mak- 
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ing one hundred and forty in all. ‘The more remarkable circumstance 
was the profuseness of the evacuations, which amounted, in some in- 
stances, to not less than twelve quarts of liquid ; and this, although 
the patients were allowed drink in but very small quantities—the ves- 
sels of water usually left in their cells being removed. ‘The principal 
remedy employed was bleeding, which was fourd to have the effect of 
relieving the pain and controlling the evacuations. ‘The patients all 
recovered, though many cases continued doubtful for three or four 
days. As respects the cause of this strange occurrence, there exists a 
diversity of opinion, which proves how incompetent are any of those 
assigned to explain it. The only circumstances which can be conceiv- 
ed to have had any bearing on it, independently of the presence of the 
unknown specific cause of cholera, are the following :—I1l. The day 
was warm, close, and sultry ; in fact, one of those which are so well 
known to us here as dog-days. 2. The men had been shut up for an 
unusual length ef time, in a crowded chapel, while attending divine 
service. 3. Their diet had been altered by the substitution of rice 
for potatoes, so that their dinner consisted of rice, mush, and molasses. 
This brief enumeration of possible causes, comprises all, which the 
strictest investigation has yet brought to light, to account for the sick- 
ness at Charlestown. . 

On the same day,.on which the occurrence just mentioned took 
place, diarrhea was observed to prevail to a great extent at the alms- 
house at South-Boston. In this institution, which contained at the 
time above five hundred inmates, the number attacked in this way 
was about thirty. The only unusual circumstance, which could be 
ascertained to have occurred, was, that the soup provided for the inmates 
of the house was semewhat richer than usual, and the brown bread 
sour. 

From the period just alluded to, in which these cases broke out, to 
the first unequivocal appearance of cholera in Boston, was an interval 
of nine days. On Thursday, the 16th of August, a female of good 
habits, having eaten a hearty supper the night before, was attacked 
with well-marked cholera at one o’clock, A. M. and died at one P. M. 
the same day. About noon of this day, another female, a friend of 
the one already mentioned, who had partaken of the same meal, but 
who had experienced ne material inconvenience from this cause, was 
likewise taken. She died at seven P. M. It was supposed, though 
not proved, that she had suffered from the premonitory symptoms, so 
called, for several days preceding. It is certain that the house in 
which she lived was decayed, pervious to the rain, having a wet, offen- 
sive cellar, and surrounded by a rank and neglected vegetation. 

From this period the city was permitted to enjoy an immunity frem 
the disease for about eleven days. On the 27th, at three A. M. a-case 
occurred in a location very distant from that of either of the two last, 
in a house, pleasantly situated, at the south part of the town, but of 
which the cellar was not properly drained, and had been represented 
as a nuisance. The patient was a boy, thirteen years of age. No 
circumstance of the previous diet was ascertained of sufficient impor- 
tance to account for the symptoms 

The fourth fatal case occurred on the 28th, in a chamber in Wharf- 
street, in a woman, about forty yearsof age. Nothing was ascertained 
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respecting her previous habits, or what cause contributed to this 
occurrence. 

The next fatal case took place on the 30th, in Ann-street. The 
subject, a female, was notoriously intemperate, ‘The attack was pre- 
ceded by diarrhea, induced by the use of a large saline cathartic. 

During the week ending Saturday, the &th of September, three fatal 
cases occurred. ‘The two first took place on the 6th and 7th, in 
persons of intemperate habits, living in a place called Blasland’s yard, 
leading from Essex-street. One of them was known to have been 
affected with dysentery during the week preceding; the other had 
diarrhea the day previous to the attack. ‘The third case occurred 
under very different circumstances. The patient was a female, sixty- 
six years of age, of excellent character and habits, living in a place 
called Fessenden-court, leading from Elliot-street, a location not far 
distant from that of the third case, above mentioned. The aspect of 
this place is neat and convenient ; but the cellars, like many of those 
in that quarter of the town, are, from lying so low, difficult to drain, 
and consequently damp and unhealthy. 

The week ending the 15th, presented a total of eleven fatal cases of 
cholera. Eight of these occurred in persons residing in the court 
already mentioned, as Fessenden-court, or working in a yard immedi- 
ately adjoining. In this court, besides the general inconvenience 
already mentioned, there was found to be a drain greatly out of repair, 
the contents of which had for some time made their way into the well, 
which supplied the inhabitants of the court with water. ‘The stench, 
arising from these causes, in and near the court, had been remarked 
upon by the passers-by, for several weeks, and had been a cause of 
much annoyance to the inhabitants. Some other circumstances, though 
of less importance, deserve notice in this connection. All of these 
individuals, excepting one, are said to have been persons of temperate 
habits. ‘Iwo of the number were painters, and no doubt shared that 
predisposition to gastric disorder, which it is the unfortunate tendency of 
that occupation to produce. Of the other two cases, one was the 
nurse who had charge of one of the Fessenden-court cases for some 
hours ; and the other was a female, residing in Short-street, in a house 
said to be damp and filthy, and who had been suffering from diarrhea 
for several weeks. 

During the week ending the 22d, but two cases occurred in the city; 
one of these was in a boy nine years of age, and was, in all probability, 
induced by irregular and improper diet. ‘The other occurred in a man 
aged fifty-two, of worn-out constitution, and a confirmed drunkard. 
Ilis attack was preceded by diarrhea of several days continuance. 

The week ending the 29th, was marked by no case of cholera; that 
terminating the 5th of October, presented two—a father and child ; the 
latter about four years of age, living in a small house in the rear of 
ront-street. 

The following week, ending October 13th, presented six cases of 
cholera. ‘woof these were resident in Elliot-street ; but it is not said 
that any local causes existed in that part of the street which could be 
considered as fitted to produce the disease. The other four were 
remarkable as being connected with the same house, No. 1, Wharf- 
street, in which the woman lived who tell a victim to the disease on 
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the 28th of August. One of these was a resident in the house—a 
laborer—habits unknown. On the day preceding the night of the 
attack, his diet had been much as usual. He was not known to have 
had previous diarrhea. In fact, inquiries conducted with great care 
in regard to this case terminated only in negative testimony.  ‘I'wo 
others were men of good habits who came into town together from 
‘Taunton on the Sth, and lodged with five other persons in one room in 
the house referred to. ‘This room was the same in which the woman 
died on the 28th of August. One was seized during the night of the 
Lith, and died the next morning. ‘The other, alarmed by the fate of his 
companion, hurried out to a house near Roxbury, was taken sick on 
his arrival, and died during the night. ‘he fourth, who resided in the 
house, left it, under the influence of the same panic, on the morning of 
the I2th; went to Ann-street, was there seized, and died the follow- 
ing night. 

From the 16th, to the end of October, cases continued to occur with 
remarkable regularity. During the week ending the 25th, the number 
was four. The circumstances attending these are not particularly 
known to the writer ; but they occurred in different locations, and had 
no obvious cause in common. From the 21st to the 27th, no less than 
thirteen cases occurred. ‘The first of these was ina mechanic of rather 
feeble constitution, but of good habits. He was attacked on the loth, 
and died on the 21st. On the 22d, a day during which it rained in 
torrents, the cholera broke out in Broad-street. A man, seized in the 
night of the 21st, died the next day at six P. M. Another was taken 
about noon the 22d, and died the next morning. A third was likewise 
attacked on the 22d, and died the next day. A fourth was found 
collapsed in the morning of the 23d, and died at seven P. M.A fifth 
was found in the same condition, about the same time, and died during 
the day. A sixth was seized at three P. M. on the 23d, and died at 
seven. <A seventh, attacked the 23d, survived but three hours. An 
eighth was seized the 23d and survived till the 25th. All these, with 
the exception of one, lived in Broad-street, within a short distance of 
each other. ‘I'wo were said to have drank considerably, and two had 
been exposed to cold and wet for several hours, by the labor of the 
preceding day; but one only, as is believed, was notoriously intemperate. 
Of the three other subjects, one resided in Gibbs-lane, and was the 
mother of the third above mentioned. A second died in Pond- 
street. The remaining one was received at the ‘Tremont hospital from 
Broad-street, on the 25th, and died at three P. M. the 26th. A case, 
which may also be referred to this week, commenced on the I8th, and 
proved fatal, after apparent recovery, on the 26th. 

Irom the period last mentioned, few additional cases have been 
observed. From the 2sth of October, to the 3d of November, only 
three deaths occurred, two on the day first mentioned. ‘The circum- 
stances of these are not particularly known to the writer. One death 
took place on the 4th of November. On the 16th and 17th, within 
the space of 24 hours, three individuals, residing in the same house, in 
Wharf-street, were attacked and died. "wo were said to be intem- 
perate, and both of these were suffering under other diseases. ‘I'he 
third had been unusually exposed to cold and wet. 
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It will be observed that, in making up the above report, no cases have 
been included, except those which had a fatal termination. Even on 
this plan, a few others might, without impropriety, have been added ; but 
it has been thought best to notice only those which were perfectly 
unequivocal in their symptoms, and the facts respecting which, are 
wholly beyond dispute. 

In considering what bearing the above cases have on the most inter- 
esting points, in relation to the disease, we shall take them up in the 
following order. 1. Contagion; 2. Specific miasm; 3. Atmos- 
pheric influence; 4. Local emanations ; 5. Excess; 6. Premonitory 
symptoms. . 

Before touching on these points, however, we will observe, that in no 
place has the occurrence of cholera, as a distinct and new disease, 
been better established than in this city. ‘Those who have enjoyed the 
best opportunities of observing it, concur in the opinion that it exhib- 
ited a combination of symptoms which had not been before witnessed 
among us, by any living practitioner, or recorded in any past epidemic ; 
that, while its mode of attack, in some instances, assimilated it to the 
common cholera, many of its symptoms served to distinguish it from 
that disease, while its severity, and the rapidity with which it destroyed 
its victim, were circumstances, in respect to which no parallel to it 
could be found. ‘That it was Asiatic Cholera, we need not say ; for 
the disease has become as perfectly naturalized in Europe, as it ever 
was on the shores of the Bay of Bengal or the Caspian; but that it 
was the cholera, as distinct from any disease which has ordinarily 
prevailed among us, there is no reasonable ground for disputing. Why 
its prevalence should have been so limited, that, during two months 
from its commencement, the period within which its greatest ravages 
have been committed elsewhere, less than one in a thousand of the 
inhabitants have fallen victims to its ravages, is still among the unex- 
plained mysteries of its progress, and belongs to a law which has not 
yet been developed. On the whole, it would appear that places situ- 
ated in the vicinity of fresh water have been much more severely vis- 
ited than maritime towns, and it may be that Boston owes its immu- 
nity to its epen roadstead and ample harbor. But if this be the case, 
why was not New-York protected by the same means? The differ- 
ence, in this respect, between the two places, is in our favor, but it does 
not seem sufficient to account for the vast disparity in numbers between 
that city and our own. After all, it is premature to pretend to assign 
causes before the facts to be accounted for are fully ascertained. 
Another season may prove to us that our boasted immunity was but 
temporary ; and that the disease, in its present course, was but giving 
us a foretaste of what we might expect under circumstances more favor- 
able to its march of desolation. 

1. There were few circumstances in the history of cholera in this 
city which go to sustain the doctrine that this disease is propagated by 
contagion. The first cases occurred in persons of all least likely to 
have had intercourse with any individual from the places at that time 


infected. The story, which at one time was circulated, that one of 


these persons had washed clothing brought from New-York, was a 
mere rumor, wholly destitute of foundation. A fact of more interest 
in this connection was that of the woman who was attacked with the 
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disease, after having had charge of the patient in Elliot-street. It is, 
however, to be recollected that, while engaged in this duty, she was 
exposed to the same local cause, the operation of which, on her sys- 
tem, wes favored by the fatigue to which she was subjected. 

2. The theory of a specific miasm, transferred by some mysterious 
agency from place to place, and thus propagating the disease, has 
neither gained nor lost by the experience furnished in this place. 

3. It is not easy to trace any constant connection between the state 
of the atmosphere, and the occurrence of cholera during the last 
three months. ‘The weather which most usually produces our com- 
mon cholera, is the extreme heat of July, when it happens to be unus- 
ually protracted ; though cases often occur during the violent changes 
which take place later in the season. Neither of these circumstances, 
however, seems to have been operative in producing the present epi- 
demic. When the first cases occurred, the atmosphere was hot and 
dry. Rain occurred on the night of the 16th, which was followed by 
cooler weather. It was under the influence of a serene sky, and 
balmy air, that the disease broke out on the 27th. During the week of 
its prevalence in Fessenden-court, and the vicinity, the weather was 
temperate and pleasant. ‘he same may be said of the time when the 
disease broke out in Wharl-street. On the 22d of September, as has 
been already stated, the cholera broke out in Broad-street, during the 
prevalence of wet and cold. ‘The last, is in truth, the only cireum- 
stance in favor of atmospheric agency; and it is obvious that from such 
premises it would be preposterous to attempt to derive any conclusion. 

4. As respects local: emanations, the evidence, if not more conclu- 
sive, is certainly more interesting. It would appear that four distinct 
limited localities were successively the objects of attack. 1. A limited 
tract bounded by Boylston, Carver, and Elliot-streets, perhaps three 
hundred feet in length, and two hundred in breadth, in which no less 
than eight cases occurred during one week. The nuisances existing in 
this location have been already mentioned. With the exception of the 
state of the drain, from which the water passed into the well, they 
appeared to have continued for some time previous ; and the difficulty 
is to explain why they had not become operative at an earlier period. 
2. The yard in Essex-street. In this place, two cases of spasmodic 
cholera occurred, and there were some other cases at the same time 
which threatened to assume the same form. The yard is narrow, and 
ill-ventilated, and below is uncovered, at every tide, an extensive sur- 
face of dock-mud. 3. The house in Wharf-street. The occurrence of 
four cases connected with this in the course of three days remains a 
mystery. No cause in the house itself, or around it, could be discov- 
ered, notwithstanding the strictest scrutiny. It is well to observe that 
two of the subjects attacked had just come into town from the country, 
and were doubtless more susceptible from that cause. 4. The Broad- 
street locality. ‘This was more extensive, and embraced a considera- 
ble range of buildings on both sides. This street, which in the sum- 
mer was extremely filthy, had early attracted the attention of the 
police, and had been rendered thoroughly clean. ‘The interior of the 
dwellings could not, of course, be subjected to the same scrutiny ; but 
drains had been repaired, vaults cleared, and all nuisances which could 
be discovered, removed with a care and vigilance which reflect the 
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highest credit on the city authorities. It is not then easy to believe 
that any source of local miasma existed in this vicinity, nor has any 
evidence been adduced to countenance such a belief. 

5. As respects previous excess, on the part of the subjects attacked, 
the facts are by no means easy to ascertain. A large proportion of the 
cases occurred in a class with whom the use of ardent spirit daily, is a 
fixed habit, and is indulged in, ordinarily, without material inconven- 
ience. The fact, therefore, that many of these had eaten hearty meals, 
and drank spirit the day previous to the attack, would prove nothing 
in regard to its cause. In some instances the connection between the 
occurrence of the disease, and the previous indulgence, was obvious 
and unequivocal. Such were the cases in which the attack commenced 
with the rejection of undigested food, and in which the presence of 
this might be regarded as the exciting cause. These cases, however, 
were few in number. In others, again, it appeared that the individuals 
had drank more than usual for some days, or had been unusually ex- 
posed to cold and wet, or subjected to the influence of depressing pas- 
sions. Inmany more, all that could be made out was, that the individual, 
in common with those engaged in the same occupations, drank his reg- 
ular allowance of liquor, as he had done for years before, with entire 
impunity. In some even this circumstance was not present to afford a 
clue to the mystery. A young Irishman, nineteen years of age, of vigor- 
ous constitution and temperate habits, left the place in which he had 
been living as a domestic, and went to board at a house in Broad-street 
on the 21st, the day before those cases occurred in that vicinity which 
have been noticed above. He dined as usual on the 22d; was well, to 
all appearance, and abroad at two; was seized soon after, and was 
found in collapse at half past four. Such cases might easily be mul- 
tiplied, though there are not many in which similar facts could be 
stated with the same confidence. 

6 Premonitory Symptoms. It has been stated by some writers of 
reputation, that cholera never occurs without previous diarrhea ; and 
that, by observing this symptom at a sufficiently early period, the occur- 
rence of the disease may certainly be prevented. With regard to the 
connection of the two events, authorities are not agreed—some consid- 
ering the diarrhea as part of the disease, others viewing it only as 
debilitating the system and preparing it for its reception. Here, how- 
ever, diarrhea has not been the uniform precursor of cholera. On 
the contrary, in many instances, the bowels are reported as constipated, 
and in many in their usual condition. It is true, indeed, as above 
observed, that during the prevalence of the epidemic, diarrhea was a 
frequent complaint, and often induced by very trifling causes ; but it is 
equally certain that the cholera often made its attack suddenly, and 
that the first intimation the victim had of being within reach of the 
destroyer, was when he found himself inclosed in its deadly grasp. 

This memoir of the cholera in Boston ought not to terminate with- 
out paying a just tribute to the zeal and liberality, shown both by the 
city government, and by individuals, to provide abundant means for the 
relief of those who should be visited with this dreadful disease. Before 
the cholera had broken out among us, four hospitals, for the reception 
of patients, had been established im different parts of the city, and a 
body of four physicians assigned to each. Every description of appa- 
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ratus, which experience has shown to be useful elsewhere, was at once 
procured, without regard to expense ; the best nurses and attendants 
were obtained, and all arrangements were made in a manner equally 
creditable to the judgement and the humanity of the parties concerned. 
It cannot be doubted that the confidence which was infused into the 
minds of all, by these seasonable and judicious preparations, tended, in 
avery great degree, to control the ravages, and abridge the duration of 
the disease. Another institution, admirable in its plan, and which, had 
the malady been more prevalent, would have been attended with infinite 
benefit, was that of a relief society, engaged to provide nurses and 
attendants for the sick, at all hazards, and, if other means failed, to 
give the personal services of its members. The aid of this institution 
was fortunately not often required ; but occasions occurred, on which 
its services were needed, and on these, its efficiency realized the most 
sanguine expectations of its benevolent projectors. 

[Since the above article was written, the cholera has made its appearance at the city alms 
house. The first cases occurred on the 26th of November. The greatest mortality was on the 
27th, on which day there were seven deaths. ‘The whole number, up to the 7th of December, has 
been twenty-four, and the disease appears to be on the decline. The physician of the establish 


ment informs us, that the cases were more niuinerous during the prevalence of damp weather, aud 
that a frost was repeatedly followed by evident amelioration. 


THOUGHTS ON ASTRONOMY. 


Ir is only by the aid of Astronomy that we are able to ascertain the 
relative size and importance of the earth upon which we dwell. Com- 
pared with some other members of our solar family, and especially 
with the pater familias, the sun, it is indeed but a mere toy for a child 
to play with. Capt. Symmes would probably call it a rattle; and I 
am not certain but that the inhabitants of the sun might be so disre- 
spectful to their mundane neighbors as even to think of a foot-ball, as 
this earth rolls within the field of their telescopic vision. For, accord- 
ing to the great astronomer, La Place, even one of the little people of 
our earth, should he pay a visit to the sun, would suddenly acquire 
such an awful dignity or gravity as to weighsometwoor three tons. And, 
by the same calculation, supposing the ratio between the masses of the 
earth and sun to exist also between the people of these two bodies, 
then one of the tremendous Brobdignags, who live on the sun, would 
weigh no less than three millions of tons, (Lilliputian weight.) Such 
a race of Anakims, therefore, we can readily pardon, for associating 
ideas of foot-balls and planets no bigger than ours. 

Incredible as it may seem to the ordinary beholder, it is an indis- 
putable fact, that the sun, which daily rolls over our heads, is large 
enough to be wrought into one million and three hundred thousand 
globes, each as big as the earth we live on. In other words, it con- 
tains matter enough to fill one thousand three hundred hemispheres 
with stars, each as big as tliis earth—so that every one of the one 
thousand three hundred concave firmaments shall appear to an observer 
to be lighted up with as many biiliant stars as the heavens do to us upon 
a bright star-light night. Or, stated in a still different form—the sun, 
upon which we daily gaze, is large enough to make more than sixty- 
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three millions of moons, each as large as our moon ; so that were a 
moon as big as ours suspended upon every visible star in the vault of 
heaven, more than sixty-three thousand such hemispheres would be 
furnished, each with a thousand moons. Were the sun a_ hollow 
sphere, there would be abundant room in its interior for all the planets 
with their satellites to perform their respective revolutions in the same 
plane about its centre, without interfering one with another. ‘The sun 
appears to the eye but a small body, yet it would require only one 
hundred and seventy solar diameters to measure his d'stance (one 
hundred and ninety-five millions of miles) from the earth. 

Yet, however difficult it may be to conceive the magnitude of the 
sun, it may be said in truth that it is easy, even for the weakest in- 
tellect, when compared with the difficulty of conceiving the distance 
of the fixed stars. It is here that the imagination is totally baflled. 
It is here that the mental powers of the astronomer and of the phi- 
losopher avail them no more than those of the most illiterate shep- 
herd. Few persons can form any adequate conception of a greater 
distance than a hundred miles; and, in attempting to imagine a thou- 
sand miles, the mind reaches the ne plus ultra of its power ;—all be- 
yond will be an impenetrable unknown—a Cimmerian darkness, the 
mind’s eye cannot pierce. So that to speak of millions, and billions, 
and trillions, of miles, is to speak of a darkness that is ten, a hundred, 
a thousand, or a million times darker than total and absolute darkness, 

It is commonly supposed—tor this is not the terra firma of certainty 
—that Sirius is the nearest fixed star; and yet astronomers tell us that 
the distance of this star from the earth or sun, cannot be /ess than one 
hundred and ninety-four millions of miles repeated four hundred thou- 
sand times ; not /ess than this product, but may be indefinitely greater. 
It is utterly in vain to think of forming any adequate idea of this dis- 
tance. Yet the mind may be aided a little in the conception by an illus- 
tration. 

Suppose yourself standing in the midst of an African desert, covered 
with sands so minute, that there shall not be less than fourteen or 
fifteen thousand grains upon every square foot. ‘Take a leisurely 
survey of some hundred and thirty acres of these sands. ‘To ob- 
iain even the faintest idea of this immense multitude of sands, place 
yourself in the centre of a square rod, and inspect the number in this 
small area, until the mind is bewildered in their infinitude. Then 
travel over the whole ground ; and supposing that you walk at the rate 
of three miles an hour, and ten hours a day, it will require a whole 
month for you simply to travel over the square rods in the hundred 
and thirty acres. Now, if all the visible sands in this great area were 
placed in a right line, one grain at the end of every mile, it is possible, 
that, when all dealt out, they might extend the distance between Sirius 
and the sun; and it is equally possible, not to say probable, that they 
would not reach a thousandth part of the distance. This distance is such, 
that, were there an isoscelestriangle, with a base of two hundred millions 
of miles, equal (in round numbers) to the diameter of the earth’s orbit, 
having its vertex at the nearest fixed star, the angle at the star— 
which, one might suppose, being opposite to a base of such length, 
would be of some respectable magnitude—will be immeasurably less 
than two seconds ; that is, less than the one hundred and sixty-two 
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thousandth part of a quadrant, or ninety degrees. ‘This base line, seen 
by an eye at the vertex of the triangle, would appear a simple indi- 
visible point, of no sensible length. 

Although it takes light but a single minute to travel the distance of 
twelve million miles, yet, even at this rapid rate—of two hundred 
thousand miles a second—it would require, at least, twelve years for 
rays of light to traverse from Sirius to the earth. So that we cannot, 
with absolute certainty, affirm that there has been a fixed star in exist- 
ence since the year 1820. Or, which is the same thing, should every star 
in the heavens be this moment struck out of being, they would all, ap- 
parently, keep their respective places for at least twelve years to come ; 
and some of the more distant might maintain their places, and appear, 
as usual, even down to the end of time. 

A fixed star, viewed through a telescope magnifying six thousand 
times, still appears the same indivisible point, though the same star 
shall actually be more than a million miles in diameter ; or, in other 
words, should we approach to within a six thousandth part of the dis- 
tance which now separates us from Sirius, this star would still appear 
to the eye no larger than before. 

Such is the distance between us and the nearest fixed star. But 
what is this, when compared with the infinitely wider separation be- 
tween some of the heavenly bodies that are im opposition! We have 
good reason to believe that the fixed stars are generally as far from 
each other, as the sun from Sirius, which is one of the nearest, or of 
the first magnitude. And it is said there can be only thirteen points 
upon the surface of a sphere as far distant from each other as from the 
centre. Consequently, supposing the nearest fixed stars to be as far 
from each other as from the sun, there can be only thirteen stars of 
the first magnitude. Hence at twice the distance of Sirius from the 
sun, there may be placed four times as many stars, or fifty-two, of the 
second magnitude. At three times that distance, nine times as many, 
or one hundred and seventeen, and so on. But the greater the mag- 
nifving power of the telescope, the more numerous, and the farther 
distant, of course, are the stars which are discovered. Dr. Herschell 
thought he discovered stars four hundred and ninety-seven times as far 
off as Sirius. And, with the best telescopes, probably, there may be 
distinguished more than a hundred millions of stars. Indeed, an argu- 
ment has been offered, that is thought to be conclusive, in support of 
the hypothesis that the stars are absolutely infinite in number. For, 
ifthey are not, the universal law of attraction would eventually draw 
them all together; but ifthe number is infinite, then the equilibrium 
will be, as in fact it is, preserved. 

Some astronomers have advanced the idea, and supported its truth 
by arguments, as yet undisputed, that all the fixed stars, hitherto dis- 
covered, are not absolutely at rest, but are revolving about some great, 
far distant, and invisible centre. This great centre may, for the sake 
of distinetion, be called a fixed star of the second order. And there is 
nothing absurd or unreasonable in supposing, that it may be as much 
larger than our sun, as the sun is larger than the earth, or even the 
moon—which would require it to be sixty-three million times bigger 
than the sun, or almost four thousand million times bigger than 
the moon. And if it be true, as astronomers would have us_ be- 
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lieve, and as reason would lead us to suppose, that there is no void 
space, then this remote centre, about which all the visible hundred 
millions of stars are performing their stupendous revolutions, each ac- 
companied with its own train of planets, moons, and comets, as our 
sun is with his—I say this great centre may sustain the same _ relation 
to these wheeling fixed stars, which these fixed stars do to their re- 
spective planetary systems—that is, be another sun or fixed star of the 
second order, and but one among millions of millions that are like 
it in the unbounded immensity of the universe, each attended by its 
own system of wheeling fixed stars of the first order. And could we 
wing our way onward, and onward,—far, far away, till we might 
imagine we had reached even the ulterior bounds of space, we should 
probably then find that the vast concentration of 
‘ Planets, suns, and adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense,”’ 

had but just begun; and that we were still in the midst of a starry 
sphere whose centre is every where, and whose surface is no where. 

But there are one or two other considerations far more interesting 
than any that have yet been advanced. It is generally believed, by 
those who have thought most upon the subject, that the planets are 
inhabited by rational beings, and perhaps also by irrational ; an opin- 
ion certainly grounded upon the most solid arguments. ‘The reasons 
are deduced from analogy. It is said that, among all the works of 
nature, there is nothing made without design,—nothing done without 
the accomplishment of some important object. And, it is added, that 
there are certain facts that occur in the solar system, which have ex- 
clusive reference to beings living upon the planets. The inquiry is 
made—Why does the earth daily revolve upon its axis? The answer 
is—In order that the light and heat of the sun may daily visit all the 
inhabitants of the earth. Why does the earth revolve annually about 
the sun? and why is its axis inclined to the plane of its orbit? The 
answer is, that the ¢nhabitants of the earth may receive the benefit of 
a diversity in the season of the year. Why has the earth a moon to 
accompany it in its annual revolution? or why does not this moon, 
like the earth, perform its annual revolution about the sun alone? ‘The 
answer still is, the benefit of the inhabitants of the earth. We read 
that the moon was made to rule the night, or to give light to the people 
of the earth during the absence of the sun. Indeed, both moon and 
earth are mutually moons to each other. In all these cases it is said 
that neither the daily rotation of the earth upon its axis, nor the in- 
clination of its axis to the plane of its orbit, nor its annual revolution 
about the sun, nor the monthly revolution of the moon about the earth, 
can be of the least possible service to any of the other planets, or 
heavenly bodies ; and that the only design of these several revolutions 
is to benefit diving beings who dwell upon the earth. In applying this 
principle, astronomers demand, with great confidence, Why do all the 
planets revolve, like the earth, upon their axes? for this daily rotation 
must be for the accomplishment of some object exclusively connected 
with the respective planets. And again—Why are all their axes 
inclined, like that of the earth, to the plane of their orbits? and why do 
all the planets revolve annually about the sun, each of them thus enjoy- 
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to planets that are uninhabited? Why do some of the planets have 
moons, and, as a general fact, those only, which are farthest from the 
sun, and which of course, have most need of them? Are there no 
inhabitants, for example, upon the planet Saturn, to rejoice in the 
beautiful light of his two brilliant rings, and of his seven moons ? 

To the mind of a philosophizing astronomer, these facts are con- 
clusive evidence that the planets are inhabited by rational intelligen- 
ces, And for some reasons similar to these, and others of a more 
general nature, it is also argued that the sun is inhabited ;—for the 
notion that the sun is a mass of fire, was long since exploded. 

Having settled these points, we have a foundation upon which to 
build other arguments in relation to the fixed stars. It is said that 
those must be luminous bodies that do not shine with borrowed light. 
lor if the borrowed light of Jupiter’s moons, which are in our own 
vicinity, cannot reach the naked eye, a fortiori, it is decided that bor- 
rowed light could never reach us from such an immeasurable distance 
as the fixed stars. The fixed stars then are luminous bodies, shining 
with their own light. Consequently they are suns, emitting light and 
heat, like our sun. And it is discovered that some of them have a 
diurnal rotation upon their axes. But it has already been shown that 
the sun emits his light and heat solely for the welfare and accommo- 
dation of living beings who inhabit planets revolving about him; and 
that his daily revolution upon his axis is for the benefit of inhabitants 
upon his own surface. ‘Therefore, as the analogy is perfect, the con- 
clusion is irresistible, that all the fixed stars are but so many suns ; 
that they are centres to other planetary systems revolving about them ; 
and that all these suns, and all these planets are inhabited by rational 
beings. 

But we are not necessarily to suppose that rational beings are the 
only creatures which inhabit all these multitudinous worlds. Were it 
so, they would be but lonesome dwelling-places. Irrational animals, 
in all their variety of genera and species, seem exactly fitted to the 
wants of intelligent beings upon a world like this. And _ since the 
human mind is so constituted as to believe that the laws of nature are 
permament and uniform in their operations, analogy naturally leads us 
to suppose, tliat intelligent beings, on other worlds like this, are also 
cheered and gratified, as well as benefited, by the enlivening presence 
of an inferior grade of animals. If this is a fact—and if it is not, I 
would fain indulge for a few minutes in the pleasing delusion,—how 
vast must be the number of animals, rational, and irrational, through- 
out the universe, that are at this moment in existence! How great 
the number that are now alive, even upon the face of this world! If 
we take into the account all the hundred millions of the human race; 
and all the beasts of the field; and all the uncounted millions of the 
finny tribes ; and all the flying hosts that sport upon the wing ; and all 
the innumerable myriads of myriads of insects; and lastly, a number of 
animalcule, infinitely greater than all other animals together, many spe- 
cies of which are so small, that generation after generation is born, and 
lives, and passes away forever, even in the short space of a day; I 
say, if we take the sum total of all the animals that are now alive, and 
of all that ever have lived upon this earth since its creation, we cannot 
but exclaim—Ilow vast—how exceedingly vast, must be the number! 
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But is this number vast? what shall we say then, when we remember 
that this little world is not the only spot in the universe where life is 
found—but that it is scattered in the same overflowing abundance in 
all the planetary worlds, and throughout the whole extent of God’s 
vast, unbounded dominions ; that in every star we see a sun, a centre 
to other inhabited worlds like our own, each with its own intelligent 
beings, its genera of beasts, and birds, and fishes, and insects, and 
untold millions of animalcule ; that every nebula of stars but multi- 
plies the infinity of living beings ; and that the reckoning still goes on 
far away, beyond the illimitable sweep of the telescope ! 

The climax is completed, when we add, that there is a Being who 
is not only able to conceive the aggregate, but who actually gave them 
all their existence, and who is now constantly supporting them all in 
the full enjoyment of life, health, and happiness. Siema. 


CUL BONOT 
“T thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 


NorwitnstaNnpine the great renown acquired in modern days by 
Jeremy Bentham, as the founder of that philosophical sect called Utili- 
tarians, we cannot but conclude that he has no legitimate claim to any 
higher Jaud than that of a restorer of ancient doctrines, since we find 
all the essence, the very pregnant germ, as it were, of his whole system 
of Utilitarianism, embodied in the brief interrogation prefixed as the 
leading article of our motto. ‘This is said to have been of old a fre- 
quent question in the mouth of Cassius, and doubtless comported well 
with the ‘lean and hungry look” that Shakspeare has made Casar 
ascribe to him; that is, unless our memory plays us a slippery trick, and 
makes us imagine Cassius the colleague of Brutus, and Cassius the 
Utilitarian, to be the same person, while in reality they were different 
individuals. However that may be as to fact, we care but little, as it 
can have but little effect upon the philosophy of the matter, whether 
the pithy and confounding interrogation issued from the mouth of Caius 
Cassius, or of him who bore the prenomen of Dion, or of any other 
Cassius. The effect and purpose of the query were the same, whoever 
uttered it, and contained alike, the radical principle, the ultimate ele- 
ments, of the Utilitarian Philosophy, of which, in these later days, we 
have heard so much. 

Could we readily go back into the minute details of the days of 
Cassius, whoever he may have been, and trace his knowledge from the 
beginning, it is not impossible that we might find the origin of the 
question still more remote—perchance, in the great Cynic himself, to 
wit, Diogenes, him of the Tub, as he may be termed, by way of dis- 
tinction, from all others bearing the same classical appellation. In 
divers of his remarks that have come down to us, we think we can 
trace the spirit of the Utilitarian school, though marvellously condens- 
ed, when compared with the somewhat prolix dissertations of the 
worthy and learned Bentham. 
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Be this conjecture true or not, the question is doubtless one of great 
antiquity, and worthy of all reverence, not only on that account, but 
for its intrinsic value. It is one, indeed, though too little asked, much 
more often asked than properly weighed, or fairly answered, though 
few sayings ought to have more effect in deterring men from foolish 
enterprizes or futile pursuits than this same short sentence. Had it 
been asked, and duly deliberated upon, on the plain of Shinar, we 
doubt whether the assembled race of man, would have set about 
building the Tower of Babel, and we might, as a consequence, have 
had but one language upon the earth to this day, and in all respects a 
very widely different condition of things fromthat which now prevails. 

From what we have said, it may readily be perceived, that we have 
some respect for the worthy Jeremy’s philosophy, or at least for its 
essence in the query of Cassius, which, for the benefit of any unlatin- 
ized readers, we will take the liberty of rendering into our vernacular 
by “ What is the utility of it?” Not indeed a very literal translation, 
but one that accords extremely well with our views of its import. 
There are many, however, we are well aware, who look with coldness 
upon the employment of such examination, as it is the business of our 
motto to suggest, and are ready to exclaim against its use, as mercenary, 
calculating, temporizing, selfish, &c.&e; benumbing to every thing 
like generous impulse and warm feeling ; paralyzing to all, in s_ort, 
that prompts a man to do good without asking wherefore, or to do evil 
without reflection, or to act with an utter heedlessness as to cither the 
consequences, the mature, or motives of his action. We know not 
that we can deny the truth of this allegation, or that we would, if we 
could, since we are in some sort disposed to show, that, on this very 
account, the Cui Bono is extremely valuable in its practical application. 
Occasions for immediate action,—action so immediate as to leave no 
time for pause and momentary reflection,—are not of very frequent 
occurrence. Let a man fall into deep water, and be in danger of 
drowning ; a person, wishing to save him, will certainly not do amiss, 
before jumping in after him, to make a practical application of the 
query, by thinking first, whether he himself can swim; if he cannot, 
he will be of no use to the drowning man, but rather in the way of his 
receiving effectual assistance from others ; if he can, his Cui Bono is 
answered satisfactorily, at least as far as the chance of saving the 
man’s life is concerned. It may be a very noble and praiseworthy 
impulse that makes a man expose himself to danger in order to render 
assistance to another; but if the result be only the exposure to equal 
danger without any chance of giving assistance, truly we think the 
impulse savors much more of valor than of discretion, to say the least, 
and, in plain English, we should call obedience to the impulse down- 
right folly. From this a man would be saved by the proper application 
of the ‘ Cui Bono?” So it is with a variety of other cases that might 
be named. In short, judging by the observations that we have been 
able to make, on the motives and actions of men, and their conse- 
quences, we are inclined to think, that all the good men do from 
impulse may be done at least quite as effectually with the aid of a 
little reflection, with a consciousness that it is good, and an idea why 
it should be done ; and, also, that much of the evil done from impulse, 
might be avoided by the same reflection. ‘‘ Practice makes perfect,” 
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said our old school-boy copy of round-hand text, and this is true of 
thinking and reasoning, as well as of every thing else; and if a man 
make a constant practice of asking himself the utility or end of his 
proposed actions, he will acquire an astonishing facility of answering 
his own questions, so that the veriest instant of time will suffice for the 
interrogation and the reply, and for enabling him to act understand- 
ingly in any matter, and to do, or not to do, as may be most suitable 
in any given case. In fact, he will, after a while, have his answers 
arranged, as it were, before-hand, for any emergency, so as to be able 
always to act with any promptitude required; with, in reality, more 
quickness and efficiency than can result from obedience to impulse ; for 
contradictory impulses sometimes act simultancously, and the time of 
efficient action is lost during their conflict; an aecident that will not 
happen readily to the thorough-going and well-trained disciple of the 
Cui Bono school. 

When, however, we come to put the question as to the utility of any 
thing, it is urged, by those who are inclined to combat the doctrines of 
the Cui Bono, that it is very difficult to say what is useful, and what is 
not ; that oftentimes important results have arisen from what, in itself, 
appeared mere childish trifling, and that there is hardly any thing but 
may contribute to some useful end, if it be but diligently pursued. 
They support their position by various instances of results, such as 
those above mentioned ; as, for instance, the invention of the telescope 
originating in a watchmaker’s children amusing themselves with play- 
ing in his shop with some of his magnifying glasses; and some similar 
examples ; nay, but a short time since, in a work of some learning, we 
saw a labored and ingenious vindication of the man, who has been 
engaged for some years in the very useful employment of taming fleas, 
and teaching them to draw in harness, and making divers carriages, 
and the like, on which to exercise their muscular powers. Now, how- 
ever wonderful may be the muscular powers of a flea, thus employed, 
we do not believe that they can draw a conclusion, however small, and 
we are almost tempted to believe, that the author of the above vindica- 
tion is little more potent at such labors than these animalcules ; at least 
his draught is not very true. The main argument upon which he relies 
is this, that the labors of this artizan require extreme delicacy of hand- 
ling and precision of eye, and that these must necessarily be improved 
by his exertions on such undertakings, and any improvement in these 
respects, can hardly be considered as useless, because it may be turned 
to account in other delicate works, perhaps in themselves of a more 
undeniably useful nature. 

Here seems to be the trivial blunder of confounding the means with 
the end; it does not follow, because skill may be available, that a man 
is usefully employed in exercising it upon things of no benefit, without 
any ulterior purpose. If the nicety of tact and sight requisite for 
such minute operations, be really valuable for any good purpose, let 
them be exercised and improved in the prosecution of it; then, and 
not till then, can they be deemed to be usefully employed. Mere 
abstract skill is nothing, and deserving of no better reward, than the 
bushel of peas given by Alexander, we think, to some laborious trifler, 
who, by long and indefatigable practice, had acquired the art of throw- 
ing one at a distance of several yards through a hole only twice its 
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own diameter, without missing once in a hundred times ;—a feat 
which we think the monarch duly appreciated, and suitably recom- 
pensed by a present of an ample supply of the materials of his employ- 
ment. We have no doubt that the ‘‘ Cui Bone,” or its Greek equiva- 
lent, ‘‘ sig rwa yenorov,” passed through his mind upon witnessing the 
successful exploits of this thrower of peas, and the answer to it is 
displayed in the reward he bestowed. 

Such, too, is pretty much the case with those instances where bene- 
ficial results have been developed by the observation of what occurred 
in matters no-wise important in other respects. Because the play of 
the watchmaker’s children led to an important discovery, it by no 
means follows that the play was in itself of any use, or that, regard- 
ing it as a mode of spending time, they might not have been better 
employed ; a million or more instances of such play occur without 
any farther beneficial effect than are obtained by the children from the 
amusement itself. So, too, if we mistake not, Dr. Young, or some 
other philosopher, derived several important observations on light and 
colors from noticing the reflection of rays of different hues from the 
surface of soap-bubbles ; but we do not see that, generally speaking, 
this would make either the blowing or watching of soap-bubbles a 
useful occupation. With him there was an ulterior purpose, for the 
attainment of which the bubbles were a part of the means, otherwise, 
and in themselves, of no value ; and no man would be well employed 
in making soap-bubbles merely as such, however great might be his 
dexterity, because they have, at different times, led to the invention of 
balloons, or afforded assistance to the doctrines of light. 

But while we hold that some things are useful, and that others are 
not so, and that it is by no means so difficult, as some men pretend, to 
distinguish between them, and to answer definitely to the question in 
its widest extent, we also must point out, that, in its proper bearing, it 
also refers to different degrees of utility, or different kinds of it, thus 
suggesting comparisons that may often be deserving of much consid- 
eration in making up our estimate of the value of a thing, or our 
determination to act in any particular manner. As a thing may be 
not amiss in itself, or even positively good, and yet relatively bad, so 
may it be, with regard to utility, and, according to the learned Jeremy, 
that which is most useful should always; other circumstances being 
equal, have the preference over that which its less so. It is true that 
things have so many ramifications, and so many remote connections, 
that it oftentimes requires an observant and skillful mind to decide 
between their relative utility, or the relative amount of their utility ; but 
still, as ascertaining it in some degree is important, this should be only 
an incitement to diligence in asking the question, and to care and 
circumspection in answering it. Let every man make a free use of 
the Cui Bono, and we are sure that he will be better satisfied with 
himself when taking a retrospective view of his actions, and thankful 
to us for introducing the question to his notice. Perchance we may 
hereafter illustrate it more fully. W. 
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THE LAKE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


For reasons, not necessary to relate, 1 had become, for the hun- 
dredth time, infected with an ardent desire to visit Ohio, where most 
of my boyhood and much of my early manhood had been passed. 
My earliest recollections were of the overflowings of the Ohio, at 
Marietta, and the gifts of Madame Blannerhasset. In spite of the 
blue hills and running water of New-England, I still thought by day, 
and dreamed by night, of the magnificent foliage, the solitary forests, 
and the mysterious ruins and relics of unknown nations, upon the 
banks of the beautiful Ohio. Suffice it to say, we left the banks of 
the Hudson upon our emigrant voyage, early in October. Emigrants 
we literally were ; for, besides myself,—an ennuyée and a dyspeptic, 
—there was wife, child, waiter, and, far beyond the allowed bag- 
gage, ‘‘ big trunk, little trunk, band-box, bundle.” Now, if you have 
ever traveled, you are aware that one item of additional baggage is 
adding another to the evils of Pandora’s box, already fully poured out 
upon your head. Between the young ones and the baggage, I re- 
quired more eyes than Argus, and more joints than an earthworm, to 
make myself present at half the required points. But enough of this ; 
the only moral | would draw is, that such traveling is not a certain 
cure for weak nerves or a bad temper. We passed along the Mohawk 
Rail-road, the Erie Canal, Niagara, &c. No one need now be teld 
how a rail-road or a canal is made,—how delicious the ride upon the 
former, and how intolerably dull upon the latter; or, how romantic 
the scenery at Little Falls, how beautiful the villages of western New- 
York, and how full of riches, enterprize, abundance, and freshness, 
the whole of that noble country. All who can visit it, and all who 
can read, have learned its story. One remark upon rail-roads I have 
made, which I think will be found worthy of note. It is that there 
seems to be no necessity for the rails at all. \t appears from a long and 
thorough examination before the British Parliament,—Ist. That the 
use of steam cars upon common roads is practicable. 2d. ‘That they 
can move, at the rate of ten miles an hour, with ease and safety. 3d. 
That they can turn in the ordinary space, with as much ease as a 
coach. 4th. That they can be stopped, or the motion reversed, ata 
minute’s warning. Now combine these propositions with the fact, 
that the national road in Ohio is as smooth as a floor; that its as- 
cent and descent is less than three degrees; and that, from ordinary 
experience, great improvement in the locomotives and roads is to be 
expected, and that the rate, already obtained, will carry the passenger 
over two hundred miles in twenty-four hours, and you will have little 
doubt that, for the conveyance of passengers and light goods, this 
mode of conveyance will supersede all others. [ make the prediction 
that, in twenty years, the most common mode of traveling will be by 
locomotives on macadamized roads. 

The total change of business, and the vast tendency towards the 
west, can only be realized, by a traveler in that region. We took 
passage, at Buffalo, on board a lake steam-boat; and, on going on 
board, were actually alarmed for our safety, at the concourse of peo- 
ple, and piles of boxes and furniture. IT was going back, when I was 
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assured by an agent, it was not half their usual freight, and that the 
next boat would probably be much more crowded. Every deck, gang- 
way, passage and crevice, was filled with goods and chattels, and among 
them, wherever vital air could be breathed, peeped forth the faces of 
every nation, tribe, and kindred. I could only amuse myself by asking 
them their late abode and destination. Some were foreigners, but the 
great mass were from New-York, bound for Michigan. I was sur- 
prised at the stream of emigration, which was still running, even from 
the richest and freshest portions of the eastern states, to Michigan, 
Ohio, and Missouri. ‘There seems to be a cacoethes movendi animat- 
ing our whole American population. 

On the lake, we had an exhibition of our miscellaneous company, 
in a state of sea-sickness. ‘There was one with a wry face, another 
sighing, a third with her head over the railing, a child squalling, a 
mother scolding, father drunk, &c. which, with the rich fumes of 
tobacco, garlic, peppermint, whisky, and camphor, made an agreeable 
impression upon both eyes and olfactories. Happily, we had deter- 
mined to cut short this state of being, by janding at Erie. ‘This was, 
however, not easily accomplished. ‘Those, who have not been on the 
lakes, will be surprised to hear that a voyage up Lake Erie is actu- 
ally as dangerous as one across the Atlantic. I never wish to expe- 
rience again the horrors | once did, in a storm, near Sandusky. ‘The 
lee shore from Coneaut to Sandusky is almost without a harbor, which 
can be entered in astorm, and most of it a bunch of rocks. This, 
with the short, quick swells of the lake, make it both an uncomfort- 
able and dangerous navigation. In this instance, we had fair weather, 
and, but for the utter insufliciency of both boat and oflicers, we should 
have had an early passage. We were, however, fourteen hours mak- 
ing ninety miles in the Odio, (I record the name as a warning to 
others,) and were then detained half the night, shivering on the pier, 
at Erie. This village is the oldest on this side of the lake, but, when 
I visited it a few years since, it was stunted, without life or prosperity. 
Now it exhibits a very different scene. Large blocks of brick build- 
ings have been erected, and some elegant private dwellings. ‘The 
mole or pier, erected by the United States to protect the harbor, makes 
it one of the best on the Lake, and the place has now considerable 
commerce. It has been said, by an intelligent traveler, that the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie will one day be the finest portion of the United 
States. It may be so, but the period is yet remote. Many portions of 
it are afflicted with periodical fevers, and the climate is more rigorous 
than its latitude and situation would indicate. There are points, how- 
ever, such as Butfalo, Erie, Cleaveland, the Mouth of the Maumee, 
and Detroit, which will be eminently prosperous, in spite of any adven- 
titious obstacles. ‘The commerce of the lake is rapidly increasing : 
fifteen steam-boats and hundreds of vessels already navigate it. ‘The 
soil of the shore is rich and heavily timbered. ‘lo accommodate trav- 
elers on the northern route to the west, several lines of daily stages 
have been established between the lake and the Ohio. One runs 
from Erie to Pittsburgh ; one from Concaut to Beaver; one from Ash- 
tabula to Wellsville. All these are near each other, and run from 
ninety to one hundred and twenty miles. We left Erie for Pittsburgh, 
and had ample time to regret our choice, from the badness of the 
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roads and the accommodations. We passed through Harmony, the 
original site of Mr. Rapp’s well known colony. It is the only one, I 
believe, in this country, on the community system, which has suc- 
ceeded. [rom this, he removed to Economy on the Ohio. ‘The gov- 
ernment of Rapp is absolute despotism, and his subjects are nothing 
less than slaves; and such is every community founded on such prin- 
ciples. He holds divided empire now with Count De Leon, who has 
abstracted many of his disciples. 

At the termination of our ride, we found ourselves in the city of 
Pittsburgh,—and I have certainly no desire to see it again; for, though 
every thing bears the mark of business and prosperity, yet, it is so in- 
tolerably dark with coal smoke, the streets so narrow and dirty, that 
you are deprived of all pleasure from the aspect of things, and almost 
suffocated with the atmosphere. At this city of delights, we were 
greeted with the intelligence, that the cholera was raging at Cincin- 
nati,—the place of our destination,—and that a steam-boat had just 
arrived with several cases on board. Here was a dilemma for a nerv- 
ous man, and, you may be assured, our predicament was not very 
delectable. It was, after much hesitation, determined to go on, and 
we embarked in a small boat, fitted to the low stage of the water. 
Though the close of October, it was warm and sultry, and the woods 
had scarcely assumed their variegated colors. ‘The difference in the 
seasons, in the same latitude, between the east and west, is very great. 
As we descended the river, what would otherwise have been a voyage 
of pleasure became a gloomy and burdensome task. My family 
were sick,—every countenance was melancholy,—disastrous tidings 
constantly reached us, and the end of our journey was anticipated 
with anxiety and dread, At Marietta, we came to, in the evening, 
for the night; and soon afterwards a boat from below came alongside 
with the cholera on board ; it was soon ascertained that they were 
about to bury a man, and had others sick ; our consternation may 
easily be imagined. ‘The sleepy jumped out of their berths, the clerk 
run behind the door, the ladies thought they smelt bad odors, and the 
firemen got up the steam again. In ten minutes, we were off. That 
night, | think, none of us slept very comfortably ‘The next day we 
met another boat which had lost a man ; and so on, with every one we 
met. At night we were sufficiently alarmed to land at Gallipolis, and 
take the stage for Chillicothe. In truth, we were, from our situation 
in a steam-boat on the river, in more danger than in most infected 
places. 

From Gallipolis, we passed through a region of country, which is, in 
many respects, very interesting. ‘The soil is not first-rate for the 
western country; that is, itis not that rich, black loam, which is so 
productive of Indian Corn ; but itis excellent wheat land. ‘The most 
important feature, however, is a broad belt of mineral land, extending 
through the upper partof Kentucky, crossing the Ohio, below Marietta 
and above Portsmouth, and extending thence across the Scioto, and is 
lost in the district between there and the Miami. In this space, many 
iron-works are already erected, and the number must rapidly increase, 
Coal is found frequently beside the ore beds, and salt in the neighbor- 
hood. ‘The Saline Springs are sufliciently strong to supply the 
necessities of the country, but not enough so, to compete with the 
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Kenhawa works in the present depressed state of the market. In the 
same neighborhood is found the most beautiful freestone, of all shades, 
from dark grey, to nearly white, and lying in layers of the most con- 
venient thickness. Indeed, it is surprising that any other material is 
ever used there in building. In the counties of Gallia and Jackson, we 
passed over many ridges, whose summits were crowned with pine, and 
whose rocky sides more nearly resembled New-England, than any thing 
I had before seen in Ohio. This whole country is very sparsely set- 
tled, and its great resources are yet undeveloped. I doubt not that the 
entire region west of the mountains, in which iron, coal, salt, and 
stone are thus found, side by side, will, before many years, be the seat 
of a dense and active population, the site of mines, factories, towns, 
and cities. At Portsmouth, the Ohio Canal, the second link in the 
great chain of western communication, after traversing more than 
three hundred miles, enters the Ohio river. It is now finished, and 
much as the New-York Canal has been admired, is, in its neatness 
and workmanship, superior to it. It is a monument of human enter- 
prise, in the midst of the forests, to which nothing on earth has any 
similitude. What can be found more singular, or more forcible, than 
the contrast here presented, on the same spot, between this highest 
effort of our intellectual race, in its freshness and glory, with the ruins 
of a people, whose name and existence are yet a mystery? At Cir- 
cleville, the beautiful aqueduct over the Scioto is erected, in sight of 
one of those vast fortifications, of whose builders, neither memory, 
history, nor tradition, preserves any trace. Here stand the proudest 
works of a generation, vain of iis intellect, its power, and its knowl- 
edge, side by side, with the lofty but now silent ramparts of a people, 
whose fame and glory are, with the years beyond the flood, perished 
from the earth. What stronger moral can be preached to the living, 
than what comes, with melancholy interest, from that venerable oak, 
which for centuries has cast its shadows from the very tops of the para- 
pets, the tombs, and the graves of millions, who, for aught we know, 
were as proud, as great, as learned, as those who now tread upon their 
ruins! The aqueduct, at Circleville, is a beautiful piece of masonry, 
constructed with care and skill, from the gray freestone of the Scioto. 
This is the same stone which is used for the basements and orna- 
mental parts of the buildings at Cincinnati. It is astonishing that in 
a country so rich in the finest building stone, so few dwellings are 
built of it, especially as the brick are most execrable,—a mere apology 
for those of Europe, and the eastern states. In passing from Chilli- 
cothe west, however, I observed very many new, massy stone houses, 
supplying the places of the old cabins and log-houses—the abode of 
the first settler. Many traces are seen of great improvements in the 
mode of farming; better dwellings, neater fields, higher fences, tell 
the observer that agriculture is advancing. ‘The reason, doubtless, 
may be found in the higher prices, which are now nearly double what 
they were four years ago. ‘This is owing to the greater facilities of 
transportation afforded by the canals and improved roads. At the 
Little Miami we passed another of those ancient fortifications, which 
impressed me more strongly than any I have seen, on account of the 
admirable military coup d’ wil, with which its site was selected. We 
entered it from the east, through a passway, which was apparently 
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defended by a large mound or watch-tower in front. On each side, 
the ramparts extended to perhaps half a mile in width; as we passed 
along, the prospect gradually converged to the point, where we left it, 
descending a high and precipitous hill. Here we had an opportunity 
to observe that this hill descended from three sides of the fort, and 
that the only assailable point was the one at which we entered ; the 
little Miami flowed through the valley below, so that it would not have 
been possible to select a site better fitted for defence or supply. 
Another day brought us to Oxford, the seat of the Miami University. 
Here we were still detained by the presence of pestilence at Cincin- 
nati. ‘There is much about the place to make us pleased with our de- 
tention, and give us agreeable impressions of the people, the univer- 
sity, and the country. The college is yet young and imperfect, but 
more thriving than any others in the west. It has survived many 
older, more promising, and boasted institutions, and will now, I think, 
live to be the Yale of Ohio. It is endowed with a township of land, in 
the centre of which stands the village of Oxford, on a site exceeded 
by none in any country. It stands on a gentle hill, which descends 
from the centre of the town in every direction, not to a bottom, as is 
generally the case, but to the plain of the country, which is here quite 
elevated. A large public square is reserved for the town, and another 
for the college grounds. ‘The university buildings are two very large 
brick houses,—erected with more regard to utility than show. Both 
are three stories; one contains a chapel, recitation room, library, &c ; 
the other is altogether for students. ‘The college contains in all its 
departments, near two hundred students,—but in the college proper, 
not more than half that number. ‘The healthfulness of the situation, 
the beauty of the country, the facilities for free exercise, together with 
the very freshness and vigor of this rising country, united to the 
moral and literary advantages of the University, strongly recommend 
it to many parents, especially those who reside further south. The 
revenues of the college are chiefly derived from the leased lands of 
this township, which they own, and from which they derive an income 
of six per cent. on the valuation. ‘This, with the fees of tuition, give 
them a surplus of three thousand dollars per annum, which will enable 
them to increase their buildings, their professors, and their library. 
No better position for a University can be found,—the centre of an 
immense and increasing population, which must be supplied from 
some source with literature and useful knowledge. D. M. 
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THE LATE DR. SPURZHEIM. 


Tue doctrines, which Dr. Spurzheim has so recently explained, in 
person, amongst us, and, particularly, his Phrenology, are far from 
having obtained universal assent. A long time, probably, must yet 
elapse, before the latter will be incorporated (if it ever be) in the 
great and accumulating mass of indisputable science. Its late advo- 
cate lived, labored, and died, without the sanction of those learned 
bodies which can, at once, lift what is new in science into notice and 
respectability, and thus anticipate the march of opinion. We may 
remark, not especially in reference to Phrenology, that novel truths, 
left to make their own way by the slow process of individual investiga- 
tion and decision alone, often require more than a single generation for 
their establishment. ‘Their advocate must, therefore, be ‘‘ armed with 
patience as with triple steel.” Although, however, the departed Philos- 
opher and Philanthropist whom we commemorate was destitute of the 
support most propitious to the acceptance and spread of his doctrines, 
his friends have no reason to be ashamed of him; nor need this com- 
munity fear any abatement of scientific character or consequence, in 
the eyes of the world, from showing in any way their esteem for his 
mind. We doubt whether, at the time of his death, Dr. Spurzheim’s 
scientific standing in Europe was fully understood. He promulgated 
doctrines which many think strange and fanciful, but he was recogniz- 
ed as a great and unquestionable discoverer, in realms of nature, dark 
and diflicult of access. Whatever may be thought of Phrenology, 
directly, his genius enabled him to treat his subject, and its collateral 
branches, in such a manner as to excite intense curiosity and attention. 
He made also many converts ; not only from among mere lecture-goers 
and literary triflers, but from the most scientific and learned in various 
pursuits and professions ; Physicians, Surgeons, and Lawyers, of great 
present eminence. Nor have the fine arts failed to pay him homage. 
Some of the best painters and sculptors of the age have shown in their 
works that they have profited by his doctrines. ‘The excitement in 
Europe on the subject of his favorite science was never so great, as 
within the last two or three years. 

We need not repeat the place of his birth, nor the details, already 
familiar, of his early history. The first interesting occurrence, as res- 
pects the scope of the few observations we propose to offer, is his 
connection with the original founder of the system which he extended, 
improved, and promulgated. He first heard Dr. Gall’s lectures in 
1800, and became his associate in ]S804. 

Like his instructer and friend, he possessed an innate talent for 
observation, and acquired, by whatever means, a most subtle and dis- 
criminating judgement of character. Of this he gave extraordinary 
proof whenever he was put to the test. We have heard, indeed, whis- 
pers about “ mistakes” in certain places which he visited in Boston ; 
but we really confess ourselves to be fairly bound up to the belief of 
his strange sagacity in these matters, and must have proof of these 
alleged errors in judgement, before we give them the least credence. 

Mr. Chenevix, of London, a Fellow of the Royal Society, thus writes 
of him in a distinguished British Review. ‘‘ In a school of fifty-eight 
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boys, not one of whom he had ever beheld to that moment, he ran his 
hand rapidly over every head ; touched some which appeared to possess 
eminently any defect or quality ; and in less than an hour delivered his 
opinion upon the most remarkable subjects for good or bad, without 
committing a single mistake ; for all his opinious coincided most ac- 
curately with the testimony of the masters to whom the scholais were 
well known. ‘The same trial was made the same day in a school of 
thirty-four girls, and gave miraculous evidence of the truth [of Phre- 
nology.|” Similar instances are known to have occurred in Boston, 
about which there could be no mistake or delusion. Some of these, if 
not ascribed to the deductions of the science, must appear altogether 
wonderful and unaccountable. 

From the period, however, when Dr. Spurzheim first became the 
associate of Dr. Gall, he was desirous to build his reputation, as a 
Phrenologist, on a more solid foundation than mere tact, or even on 
observation of the superficies of the cranium. Upon joming the latter, 
in 1804, he intimated to him the importance of deeper investigation 
into the Anatomy of the Brain, and, dissatisfied with the old, adopted 
a new manner of dissecting it. He looked for undiscovered truths in 
nature by a method of hisown. If the theory which suggested that 
method was fanciful, it was prophetic, for he found them. We are 
anxious to do justice to his memory here, for here the fabric of his 
fame is substantial. After pushing his inquiries with that spirit of 
deep research and perseverance, which distinguishes his countrymen, 
he began by showing them what he had done. This soon procured 
for Dr. Gall and himself their respect and admiration. ‘The most pro- 
found and ambitious anatomists of Germany were struck with his 
demonstrations, and several of them, in different places, published ac- 
counts of what they had seen. Professor Bischoff reports the following 
words of the great anatomist, Reil, after he had attended the demon- 
strations in IS05. “I have seen, in the anatomical demonstrations of 
the brain, made by Gall, more than I thought a man could discover in 
his whole life.” In the history of these discoveries published, by Spurz- 
heim, and not contradicted in a subsequent work by Gall, we learn 
that the anatomical department was, from the first of their association, 
delivered over to Spurzheim. An impartial survey will convince any 
one, who may undertake it, that the spirit and method which led to the 
discoveries, as well as the actual dissections, were his. Reil, when his 
own works were published, was found to have incorporated into them 
what he had learned from Gall and Spurzheim, employing other tech- 
nical names in describing their facts, together with some unimportant 
details, as to minute superficial appearances, of his own. What may 
be called the phrenological anatomy was first questioned by Dr. Gordon, 
in Scotland. It consisted, however, of facts. ‘These could be easily 
proved. The Scotch lecturer had advanced a little too far in denying 
the fibrous structure of the brain, and by demonstrating it, the German 
phrenologist obtained a signal triumph over him in his own lecture- 
room thronged with professors, professional men, and students. Before 
this time, Spurzheim’s dissections had obtained the unqualified appro- 
bation of the London surgeons. The writer of this article heard Mr. 
Abernethy speak to his class of the facts demonstrated in them as 
original and brilliant discoveries. He spoke also of the phrenological 
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doctrine, as plausible, and of Dr. Spurzheim with the warmth of 
friendly attachment. ‘ He has the merit of unfolding the Anatomy of 
the Brain. We knew nothing of it before. I think his doctrine of 
organs very probable. I know Dr. Spurzheim; he is a very excellent 
man.” 

ven the Edinburgh Review has, at length, perhaps unconsciously, 
lent the following testimony to the Phrenological Physiology. In num- 
ber ALIX. of the Edinburgh, the phrenologist was denounced as 
an ignorant hypocrite. In number XCIV. we find the following 
vords. ‘In the nervous system alone we can trace a gradual pro- 
gress in the provision for the subordination of one animal to another, 
and of all to man; and are enabled to associate every faculty which 
gives superiority, with some addition to the nervous mass, even from 
the smallest indications of sensation and will, up to the highest degree 
of sensibility, jadgement, and expression. ‘The brain is observed pro- 
gressively to be improved in its structure, and with reference to the 
spinal marrow and nerves, augmented in volume more and more, until 
we reach the human brain, each addition being marked by some addi- 
tion to, or amplification of, the powers of the animal, until in man we 
behold it possessing some parts of which animals are destitute, and 
wanting none which theirs possess.” Again, “ Even within our time, 
although many great anatomists had devoted themselves almost exclu- 
sively to describing the brain, this organ used to be demonstrated by 
the greater number of teachers, in a manner which, however invaria- 
ble, was assuredly not particularly usetul. It was so mechanically cut 
down upon, indeed, as to constitute a sort of exhibition connected with 
nothing. "The teacher and the pupil were equally dissatisfied with the 
performance, and the former probably the most. The latter soon gave 
up the painful attempt todraw any kind of deductions from what he wit- 
nessed, and disposed of the difliculty as he best could when he had to 
render an account of what he had seen. Up to this day our memory 
is pained by the recollection of the barbarous names and regular sec- 
tions of what was then the dullest part of anatomical study, which, 
although often repeated, left no trace but of its obscurity and absurdity. 
Here an oval space of a white color, and there a line of gray or curve 
of red, were displayed; here a cineritious, there a medullary mass ; 
here a portion white without and gray within, there a portion white 
within and gray without; here a gland pituitary, there a gland like 
grains of sand; here a ventricle, there a cul-de-sac; with endless 
fibres and lines and globules and simple marks, appellations no less 
faneiful than devoid of meaning.” What is all this but an admission 
of some fundamental doctrines of the phrenologist ?) What, but a re- 
cognition of Avs method of dissecting the brain! a repetition of what 
was first asserted, and almost in the same terms, by Spurzheim, in his 
lectures on the brain, both in Europe and here ? 

lor the rest we must refer to his works. We have dwelt with the 
more pleasure on this part of our brief memoir, because it is by virtue 
of his numerous anatomical discoveries that, for the present, at least, 
the name of Spurzheim may repose in glory. Here are Jaurels, which 
envy cannot tear away, nor ridicule degrade. Here are the unequivo- 
cal indications of a first rate genius for discovery. Whatever applica- 
tion he may have made, or others may hereafter make of his facts, they 
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exist in nature, and it was given to him to read more leaves in her 
mystic book than is often permitted to her most gifted and assiduous 
votaries. 

After all then the name of Spurzheim is immortal, and inseparable 
from the history of the development of the physical organization of 
man. It will not be seriously impaired even by the neglect of the 
learned bodies, who thought it unsafe to venture their reputation in 
doing justice to the scientific anatomist, lest it should suffer abatement 
by virtue of the phrenologist. ‘These remarks are suggested by the 
following modest and unoffending statement. ‘ Since our conjoined 
publication, I have extended our notions of the communication of the 
nerves and cerebral parts with each other, and collected them in a sep- 
arate section of my English work on the Anatomy of the Brain. Dur- 
ing the last three years I have been occupied with showing the regu- 
larity of the cerebral portions, and with specifying the individual organs 
and their boundaries. ‘This additional discovery was desirable for 
phrenology. It is also a means to prove that individual parts are want- 
ing in various idiots and in the brain of the ourang outang ; which, 
however, has the greatest analogy with the human brain. | presented 
these ideas in a paper accompanied with drawings to the Royal Soci- 
ety of London. ‘The council of that learned body permitted them to 
be read, but did not think the paper worthy of being published in 
their transactions. My ideas, however, are new, no where demonstrated 
in books, and will be, | am sure, appreciated by phrenologists as the 
completion of the phrenological anatomy of the brain. Dr. Gall died 
without knowing the regularity of the convolutions and boundaries of 
the cerebral organs.” 

To a genius for discovery Spurzheim united an intense though 
calm enthusiasm, a benevolent heart, and great moral courage. ‘There 
were also peculiar attractions in the man; a character formed by 
intercourse with every kind of society, observation, and certainly in- 
timate knowledge of the wisest and the best, down to the most 
degraded of the human family. We think his most shining qualities 
were conscientiousness and benevolence. ‘The former might be ob- 
served in his manners and conversation. Ile was scrupulously care- 
ful not to suffer even a compliment to escape him which might be mis- 
taken for an admission to which his judgement did not assent, and 
never committed that too common, and, in the estimation of many, 
venial sin of politeness, apparent coincidence of opinion with others, when 
in truth it does not exist. ‘he latter, flowing out from a full fountain 
for every sentient being that suffered, communicated, to his expression 
and manner, a kindliness which cannot be described—an ‘ unboughkt 
grace,” to which the heart did homage, which no name merely, how- 
ever great, can command. 

To be truly loved by mankind we must love them; and to be es- 
teemed, our intercourse with them must be simple—sincere. Here was 
the rea! secret of Spurzheim’s power over the affections. When to 
these moral qualities is added such an intellect as his, what more could 
be desired in a companion? For ourselves, “ the feast of reason” is the 
best of all feasts: and we would not exchange, for the highest favors of 
the goddess of fashion, one of the golden hours we have spent with this 
philosophical and benevolent man 
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Without delivering any opinion on the truth or falsehood of Phre- 
nology (in truth we are not yet in possession of the means of form- 
ing one) we shall simply endeavor to show the present state of the 
tris ial, now pending between Phrenologists and Antiphrenologists, be- 
fore the great judiciary of the public. 

In Paris any combination of the new and wonderful is apt to excite 
a great temporary interest, and as liable to be soon forgotten. This 
was the early fate of Phrenology there. Dr. Spurzheim, however, in- 
formed the writer of this article, that within two years an Anthropo- 
logical Society had been established there, that it had taken up Phre- 
nology, and that he anticipated from it important results.* The lectures 
of Dr. Spurzheim in Great-Britain, in the year 1828, and since that 
time, were much more numerously attended than those delivered at a 
former period. His classes were large in all the provincial towns 
which he visited, and in London overflowing. He gave three courses 
in the spring of L820, in Edinburgh, and two in Glasgow. He was 
heard in Cambridge, (Great-Britain,) with the utmost interest, being 
invited to deliver his course in one of the public lecture-rooms of the 
University ; an honor never before granted by that seat of exact learn- 
ing to any person not a member of their body ; and receiving from the 
Heads of Houses, and other distinguished members, the most respect- 
ful expressions of personal regard and consideration. ‘Those, who 
know any thing of the temper and character of the English Universi- 
ties, will have no difficulty in conceiving, that, no one whom they did 
not consider a distinguished scientific character would be honored by 
such special favors. Ience, we trust, it is satisfactorily proved, that 
the guardians and nembers of our own Alma Mater were in no danger 
of committing the least offence against the organs of cautiousness and 
selfesteem, in any marks of respect they might think fit to show to 
this distinguished foreigner. 

In speaking of the present standing of Phrenology in Europe, we 
may mention that Mr. Combe has very recently delivered lectures 
with great success in Dublin, and that large phrenological collec- 
tions exist and are increasing in that city as well as in London and 
Edinburgh. Here, we suppose, phrenologists would not be displeased 
if we were to say, that it is somewhat singular, if they are the brain-sick 
enthusiasts or contemptible hypocrites some people represent, that they 
should recommend aml promote appeals to nature which must destroy 
their hypothesis; large phrenological collections being the proper 
methods of accomplishing that object. They would point to Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, De Ville, Elthotson, Wardrop, Dr. Combe, (brother 
of the writer on Phrenology, and a man of great originality,) as men 
not likely to be deceived, or to deceive others. ‘They would point also 
to the periodic al press, and say, “‘ See how Phre nology is looking up 
there.” "The Encyclopedia of London spoke with contempt of Crani- 
vlogy, but out comes an article, years afterwards, favorable to Phrenol- 
ogy. Look at the article in the * Foreign Quarterly,” written by a 
Mellow of the Royal Society, {and a very clever fellow too,) which 
scareely conceals, under the assumed impartiality of the reviewer, his 
inclination tor the obnoxious doctrines. All this, if admitted, is to be 
ase ribed to the labors and abilities of the subject et of our memoir. 


* We have eines learned that thirty physician 8 of eminence are qnong its ni rembe rs. 
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‘These same phrenologists would appeal especially to the large and 
increasing collection at Edinburgh, and to its extensive assortment of 
national skulls in particular—to the eminent services rendered to 
Phrenology by the Scotch, particularly by the able writings of Combe. 
These services were predicted by Dr. Spurzheim from the acute but 
cautious spirit of inquiry, and the steadiness and perseverance of the 
Scotch character. Such was the state of things in Europe, when 
Spurzheim left it for this country. 

Within a few years, the intercourse between the United States and 
Great-Britain, as well as the continent of Europe, has become in- 
creasingly intimate and frequent. ‘There is now a constant action 
and re-action of mind between them. lence, in every department 
of science and literature, we come to be included within the scope 
of those who in Europe contribute to their advancement. ‘The Euro- 
pean philosopher and scholar counts upon us as part of his heritage 
of fame, and sometimes of profit: and if his contributions are of a 
personal nature, like those of a public lecturer, there may be ex- 
pected a period in the progress of his labors, when it will be our 
turn to receive his attention, and, when among us, he will enter 
upon a field of fame and profit, of which his predecessors, thirty or 
forty years ago, had never thought. It is to this state of things, that 
we are probably indebted for the visit of our departed friend, and per- 
haps, alas, to the same circumstances, is to be ascribed his lamented 
and too early death. ‘The pleasure derived from his instructions has 
now assumed a mournful character, and our feelings, in the recollection 
of it, ust ever vibrate between congratulation and sorrow. After hav- 
ing labored for successive years in Germany, France, England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, this distinguished man had but just begun to cast 
his seed on our soil, when, at the age of fifty-five years, he himself was 
to be received inte its bosom. ‘Though his sojourn among us was only 
that of three months, he had conciliated respect and affection in a 
degree, which we may venture to assert, is, in so short a period, alto- 
gether unprecedented. The novel and very curious nature of his 
subjects, assisted by his interesting manner, took at once a deep hold 
on the public attention, Our gravest and most intelligent citizens were 
fairly caught in the web of his philosophy—or his fancies. ‘Those who 
value themselves most upon their intellect, if compelled to a frank con- 
fession, would probably have to acknowledge that they, in common 
with the rest of us, were subdued to curiosity ; a curiosity compounded 
of a deep desire to penetrate the secrets of character, an unconscious 
admission that, periaps, there might be a more certain method of dis- 
covering them, and that this curious and gifted stranger might have 
found out this royal road to the human heart. We shrewdly suspect 
thet “such was the process,” and that our wise men were bound by 
the spell which the phrenologist cast generally over those who heard 
him. It is thus we presume to account for the evident eagerness with 
which he was listened to, during seventeen lectures, by many who 
would have shrunk from lending any conscious sanction to Phrenol- 
ozy, as hazardous to the entire safe-keeping of a mighty name. 

The object of Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures was not the danediate con- 
version of his auditors to his own opimon. Both in what was strictly 
phrenological, and in the new, curious and highly interesting analysis 
he submitted to us of the human mind, he referred us to nature and 
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observation. He could do little more. Admitting the phrenological 
doctrines to be true, his specimens were not sufficiently numerous and 
varied, to establish them. He did little more than show the place of 
the organs, illustrated by an example or two, and sent us to look at 
nature, in order to decide upon the truth or falsehood of the system. 
And now, again seriously decla ing that we are not yet in possession 
of data for such decision, we have no hesitation in saying that we do 
not consider Phrenology in itself improbable. We see a gradual addi- 
tion in the cerebral parts, from the lowest beings upwards, according 
to their ascending order in the scale of creation, till we arrive at man. 
If we admit, generally, that the brain is the organ of all mental mani- 
festation, (and is this violently improbable ?) may not its different parts 
be ordained to minister to the special powers and dispositions of the 
animal tribes, and of man, the most complicated and infinitely the 
mest gifted of all? If so, may not all this be matter of discovery by 
observation, and thus miy not the size and relative devel>;m n of 
these parts, become positive manifestations of individual dispositions 
and powers, and heads come to be classified in a scientific order! We 
say, may not this be? Is it outrageously improbable! We think 
farther, Phrenology is deserving of our individual examination, on the 
ground of the deliberate, and doubtless honest, conviction of numerous 
subtle and acute inquirers into nature. ‘The leading phrenologists 
cannot be accused of want of intelligence or integrity, by persons who 
are not prepared to descend to abuse. After all, however, the only 
source of conviction is personal examination; and we make these 
remarks, not for the truth of Phrenology, but for an investigation of 
its claims. ‘The phrenologist boldly appeals to nature and to his col- 
Jections. Have not the leading anti-phrenologists access to the latter ! 
Have they contradictory facts to overturn the doctrine of the s ecial 
organs? Phrenology professes to demonstrate the coincidence of deti- 
nite forms, with certain mental manifestations. We will not say that 
it may not be disproved; but certainly it can only be by showing 
either that such coincidences are not established by the collections, 
and moral history of the individuals, or that the exceptions are so 
many as to render the rule uncertain. A priori reasoning can never 
settle a question of nature and fact. ‘These considerations, therefore, 
we offer, as means of judging of the fairness of any argument brought 
against Phrenology. By these let the parties join issue. Phrenology, 
if true, is essentially connected with the most important interests of 
society. Its departed and ablest advocate has arrested our attention 
to some questions of infinite moment. Do we feel quite as much con- 
fidence as ever in our schemes of mental philosophy? Do they seem 
to account as satisfactorily as ever for known facts? Have we not 
been startled as to some of our notions on education? Are we not 
disposed to inquire a little more deeply into the causes of physical and 
mental constitution, as they may affect the next generation? Shall we 
be as content as ever, to crowd great numbers of children, from the 
earliest age, into small spaces, to sit on benches for three or four hours 
at a time, and for six or seven in the day, to the inevitable injury of the 
constitution : to follow on the plan of excluding our almost universally 
delicate females from necessary exercise, till they sink yet deeper into 
debility and disease? Are we as satisfied as we were with our inade- 
quate estimate of the relative importance of the intellect aud the feel- 
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ings, and the consequent bearing our present scheme of educating the 
furmer too exclusively, may have on moral and immortal beings! If 
so, we have heard the wisdom and eloquence of SPURZHEIM in vain. 
Phrenology proposes, and has been first to propose, changes in all 
these respects. It lays claim also to the power of improving national 
character, by altering legislation, and by aflecting our schemes of 
political economy. It is quite certain these sciences are still far off 
from perfection. Its advocates farther maintain that its dominion will 
introduce a respect for the peaceful virtues, and thus arm society 
against the vices most hostile to its safety and quiet. On these grounds 
we go no farther than to recommend to our citizens the examination 
of its claims. 

On the day of Spurzheim’s funeral, his friends commenced the 
organization of a Phrenological Society. It will soon be in operation. 
Let us get a collection, and multiply specimens and observations, till 
we prove the truth or falsehood of the adventurous and assuming sci- 
ence which he has introduced amongst us. ‘The lessons we have re- 
ceived from him are favorable omens. If they do no more, they have 
done much. ‘They cannot fail to have impressed all who heard them 
with a deeper sense of the importance of attention to the physical, 
moral, and intellectual laws, with an increasing desire to promote their 
more complete dominion in that part of the universe of God, in which 
our Jot is cast, and thus fulfil the sovereign will of HIM who ordained 
them for the happiness of all his creatures. B. 


A CHAPTER OF SEA LIFE. 


Ir was, I think, during the month of March, ISI-, that I obtained 
the midshipman’s warrant which I had been for some time anxiously 
expecting. The warrant was accompanied by orders for me to attach 
myself immediately to the sloop-of- war , soon about to sail on a 
cruise. I obeyed these commands with great pleasure, for although I 
was but a raw boy of fifteen or sixteen years, and almost ‘ just let loose 
from school,” yet, having lived all my life in a bustling seaport town, 
and especially through the stormy period of the war, which had then 
just terminated, I had caught much of that roving spirit of adventure, 
which distinguishes the character of a sailor, and longed to escape 
from the every-day scenes of home, and to learn something of the 
great world abroad. My heart, too, was full of the glory of the Amer- 
ican arms, and though the return of 





,’ 
“These dull piping times of peace”’ 


allowed me to nourish no very serious hope of warlike achievement, 
my mind was agitated by that indefinite thirst for something beyond the 
ordinary pale of affairs, which is the source of all adventure and en- 
terprize. 

When a midshipman is off duty on board ship, he may find some 
opportunity of indulging the bent of his own inclination ; and some- 
times, of an evening, when I felt no disposition to read, or was tired of 
gazing, (for which my messmates often laughed at me) on the bound- 
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less and magnificent waste of ocean, and watching the moon-beams, as 
they silvered the crests of the hoary and dashing waters, I would 
saunter forward, and mingle with the various groups of tars, who are 
apt to assemble upon such occasions. Neither the dignity of my per- 
son ner my station served at all to interrupt their conversation or amuse- 
ments. ‘The fact is, l was something of a favorite on board; for I 
was young, active, and ambitious, and these weather-beaten sons of 
Neptune often take a sort of benevolent and patronizing interest in the 
rising hope of the ship's company. Most of these gallant fellows had, 
of course, seen a good deal of active service, and many of them bore 
pretty severe tokens of the fight. Story-telling may almost be consid- 
ered as a sailor’s forte. It is cultivated as an art on ship-board ; and 
the jolly tar’s proverbial love of the marvelous seems to heighten his 
imagination, as practice improves his faculty. It used to afford me the 
highest pleasure to listen to their simple but often glowing descrip- 
tions of the actions, in which they had been engaged, and of the hair- 
breadth escapes, which they related with such an air of cool hardihood. 

I remember well a story which I heard upon one of these occasions, 
from a seaman, with whom 1 was upon excellent terms, and who was 
remarkable for his tall and athletic frame, and the evident high stand- 
ing, Which his good nature and ready daring had acquired for him 
amongst the mess-mates of his watch. He was one of those men, 
whose ponderous strength, combined with a height even above the 
usual American standard, was a subject of so much complaint to the 
British seamen, and which rendered them, however brave, no match 
for our own countrymen in close quarters. Upon the day to which I 
allude, we had been for several hours in pursuit of a saucy craft which, 
from her taunt rig and the bird-like facility with which she seemed to 
skim over the water, must have been a Baltimore clipper. Why she 
ran away from us, at this rate, I could not conceive. But perhaps 
she had taken on board some notions for Jonathan at her last port, and 
not thinking it worth while to mention them at the custom-house, did 
not feel justified, under such circumstances to name them in her 
papers. However this may be, she certainly showed us a very clean 
pair of heels, and the most forcible entreaty, which we could think of 
using, when we perceived her intention, in the persuasive shape of a 
twenty-four pound shot over her taffrail, did not seem in the least to 
abate her speed. Our own ship sailed very well; but the clipper’s 
long legs and lug-foresail were a good deal too much for us. The 
evening was closing in, and she had already left us several miles astern. 

** Do we gain on the chase much, Mr. Trysail ?”’ said the Captain 
to the Lieutenant on duty, with a half smile. 

“So rapidly, Sir,” answered the officer, “that I fancy she ‘Il run 
us hull-down long before morning.” 

** How is the wind coming to-night, do you think, Sir?’ 

“It puffs in now, Sir, a little abatt the beam: but I should judge 
it was hauling rather ahead; and nothing but Davy Jones himself 
can catch these rascally fore-and-afters on a wind.” 

‘Well, I suppose we must give up the chase then; you may keep 
her away on her course, Sir. T'ake care of her, Mr. ‘Trysail.”’ 

After the ship was brought more before the wind, and every thing 
was quiet on board, I strolled forward, as usual, where I found the 
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sailors, under the excitement of the chase and the former recollections 
which it revived, entertaining each other with some of those narrations 
which a sailor loves so well to recount. My tall friend, Jack Liston, 
had just taken his preparatory quid, and, with his tarpaulin a little 
askew, upon locks which had long scorned all aid from shears, was 
about commencing the story of an adventure which befel him upon 
the lakes. 

** Did I ever tell you, Mr. Reeve,” said he, as he perceived me on 
the edge of the listening circle, ‘how we cut off and burnt the 
English brig, when we were up at Lake Ontario !” 

“No, Liston,” said I, “but it would afford me great pleasure to 
hear it now.” 

I cannot expect to give any of Jack’s spirit to my diluted narrative ; 
but this was something of the rambling style in which he proceeded. 
I leave out an occasional expletive, with which he garnished the narra- 
tion, as no way necessary to the thread of the discourse. 

** Ay, Sir, you ’re but a chicken of a lad, Mr. Reeve, officer though 
you be; and, therefore, 1’m bound to respect you, and do respect 
you, by Jove, and like you, too; and yet we lost a fine lad at the 
time I am telling you of, not much bigger than your own self. Likely 
he was, too, and we all loved the boy. More’s the pity he went aloft so 
soon.” Here Jack reverently touched the edge of his tarpaulin. “ For 
my own part, I was somehow born a sort of a sailor, and have handled 
marlin-spikes ever since I was big enough to lift one, and so, you see, 
may be supposed to know something of these matters. But this, that 
I am going to tell you, is true as preaching, and it come to pass, while 
I was at Sackett’s Harbor, in the days of Commodore Chauncey, who 
was captain of that shore. You see, my lads, the Commodore, who was 
always on the look-out, had, some how or other, (for our boats were 
flying here, there, and every where, over the lake,—which is more, by 
the way, like a great sea than it is like a pond,—on the watch for what 
they could pick up adrift,)—I say, the Commodore had discovered that 
the enemy had a fine brig on the stocks, just ready to be launched, at 
a harbor on the other side; Presque Isle, I think they call it, or some 
such Frenchified name. A tight little craft she was, and fourteen 
guns they said she was to mount; for we had not then given them 
enough of it, and they were trying us on every tack, to see if they could 
not run us under at last. Mr. Bull, who is the king of that country, 
my lads, kept a sharp look-out for her, night and day. But howso- 
ever,” and here Jack lightened the strain of his nether integuments, 
‘we sometimes managed to overreach the old fellow, as you shall hear. 
Lieutenant Gregory, (as fine a sailor as ever stepped, Sir, and a real 
gentleman, every inch of him,) did not, by any means, like the idea of 
seeing this brig afleet; and so he petitioned the Commodore for men 
enough to cut her out and burn her, as she stood, stock and fluke. 
Every body, as I am told, thought it was a desperate sort of undertak- 
ing ; for, besides the watch kept by old Bull’s people, near the vessel, 
there were two forts to be passed before you could run into this same 
harbor, of which I am telling. But the Lieutenant was none of your 
half-way sort of fresh-water landlubbers, and so he finally got the Com- 
modore’s leave. I remember, very well, that one day he came down to 
us, and it was well towards night, too, and ‘ My boys,’ says he, ‘ are 
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there any stout lads here, that would like to go with me on a little bit 
of service?’ | believe that every man on the station would have fol- 
lowed him any where, and a hundred and _ fifty said at once that they 
were up to any thing that he was in for. He only wanted thirty of us, 
howsoever, and I am proud to say that 1 was one that he picked. Well, 
as soon as it was a little dark, we pulled out of the harbor in the six- 
teen-oared barge, and every man had his pistols in his belt and his 
cutlass ready. We were still enough, you may rely, for the Lieutenant 
had bid us keep quiet, and we rowed round the outer fort, and nobody 
minded us. Our oars were muffled, to be sure, and the night was as 
black as a wolf’s mouth; but we picked our way along by the lights 
ashore, and the moon began to break through the clouds a little just as 
we pulled under the brig’s stern. We heard the sodger a-pacing the 
deck ; but how to get quictly on board of her was hard to tell. We 
judged her hold to be full of light stuff, and if we could but once get 
fire to that, it was n’t likely she ‘d float in a hurry. After a while, one 
of our hands, and who should it be but ‘Tom Dixon, (a nimble lad was 
Tom, too,) said he thought he could throw a rope over her davit, and 
so climb over her stern without notice. Up he did get too, Tom,— 
and while the sentinel’s back was turned, he crept along under the lee 
of her quarter-boards, and managed, in this bo-peep fashion, to get a 
match down her hatches, and then back into the boat again, and 
nobody the wiser. ‘here we lay quiet as lambs, you may suppose, till 
we saw the smoke, just a small bit of arising, that you would n't 
mind, without you were looking for it; and then we pulled her softly 
enough to a little distance. But when the tlame did burst up in a long 
stream of fire, and showed us the whole harbor as bright as day, and 
the sleepy fellow on her deck came to his wits, at last,—*‘ Now for it, 
lads,’ says Gregory, and we gave three cheers, and, I tell you, pulled 
our prettiest. Our friends along shore were soon wide awake, and the 
guns at one of the forts opened upon us merily. But not one of their 
shot touched us, and we were doing mighty well, when two or three 
ugly looking craft put off from the land. ‘Give way, my_ hearts,’ 
says the Lieutenant—and pull we did. ‘There was no fear of two of 
them, for we distanced them easy enough; but the biggest one of the 
whole three came down upon us in grand style, my boys, with ten 
sweeps of aside. She carried a swivel on her bows, and that she kept 
playing at us right sharp: but never a shot came near us; and we 
should soon have distanced her, too, for our pull was a mighty strong 
one, if they had n’t let slip one shot that made the splinters fly along- 
side, and took the blades off six of our oars, clean by the board. 
When we found that nothing better was to be done, we gave three 
cheers again, and lay still. A pleasant sight it was, as you ’Il see in a 
summer’s day; for, besides the moon overhead, the blaze of the brig on 
fire gleamed across the lake, and there we stood, Sir, ready to take it, 
rough and tumble. ‘ Be steady, boys,’ says Mr. Gregory; and every 
man said, ‘ Ay, ay, Sir,’ in a sort of under tone, that, low as it was, 
was clear enough to echo over the still water; and then, not a sound 
could be heard, but the steady dash of the Englishman’s long sweeps, 
and the distant noise of the people ashore by the brig. We were 
thirty men, as J told you before, besides the two officers and the cox- 
swain in the stern-sheets; and every man had his pistol in one hand 
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and his cutlass in the other. Well, she came up bravely, Sirs, her 
crew swearing like so many devils; for, I suppose, they did not much 
like the trick we had played them; and the first throw of her grapple 
struck the midshipman on the head, poor lad, and killed him dead 
enough. It’s well it was not you, Mr. Reeve.” 

** Very well, Jack,” I remarked. 

** A stout sea-boat she was, Sir, and manned twice as strong as we 
were; but that is nothing here nor there, for we, you see, were more 
than twice as able. As soon as she hauled in alongside, we gave them 
our pistol balls first, powder and ail, and then we let them have the 
pistols themselves at their head», and took to our cutlasses as soon as 
might be. Her gunwale touched our own, and, | imagine, for ten or 
fifteen minutes, we had pretty sharp work of it. After the first half-a- 
dozen blows, my own cutlass snapped short over a poor tellow’s head, 
and I reached over the gunwale and took his hanger out of his hand, 
as he lay. You may judge, Sir, we were none of us idle, for they 
soon cried enough of it, and, in half an hour, more or less, we had 
her, safe and sound, at Sackett’s Harbor. And that, you see, is pretty 
much all I know about the Jong and short of it.” 

‘ Was the brig entirely consumed, Jack ?” | inquired. 

** Down to the very ways, Sir, so they said ; not a timber head left of 
her worth saving.” 

“But, Liston,’ said 1, “did you get no reward for such a valuable 
piece of service !” 

“ Why, Sir, the Commodore wrote to the Secretary, as 1 ‘m intormed, 
and he thanked us all round; but as we seldom saw the newspapers, I 
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cannot say very certainly.’ 4. 


FREDERIC HEYWOOD. 


Tne minister of our parish, Elder Oak, was a most kind-hearted 
and benevolent man—he found his principal enjoyment in seeking to 
honor his divine Master, and to promote the happiness of his people. 

The first desire and the hourly prayer of his heart, was, that every 
member of his congregation might secure for himself eternal life ; and 
the next, that each of them might be respected and comfortable on 
earth. For these two objects he labored fervently, prayerfully, and 
unreposingly during his long life. Never was his pure spirit so deeply 
grieved, as when one of his people, by his wicked or irreligious con- 
duct, placed his immortal interest at peril; never was he so truly glad, 
as when he saw ‘ his children walking in the truth.” 

He had no child, but his house was always filled with adopted sons 
and daughters, whom he loved, and who loved him, as sincerely and 
affectionately as if they had been his own. They were generally 
orphans, and in no way related to him. 

Among them was Frederic Heywood, whose father, the pastor of 
ton, deceased, and his mother being poor and iniirm, earnestly 
commended him to the good Elder, who received him as kindly and 
as gratefully as most people would an own child. 
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Oh—but Elder Oak was a true Christian—I wish there were more 
such men in this world of bereavement and poverty. How much of 
suffering would then be prevented or relieved. 

He found Frederic a very well-disposed, and, indeed, well-educated, 
and even accomplished boy—considering that he was hardly fifteen 
years of age. His feelings were acute and generous, and he had a high 
sense of honor. He would not have deceived or told a falsehood in any 
shape, for his Lire. 

We were only little school-girls, then, but school-girls can very soon 
distinguish who is the mean and selfish, and who is the noble-spirited 
boy, and they pay a hearty, though generally wordless deference to 
real merit that boys may well be proud to deserve. 

Frederic Heywood was a diligent student. He had only to drive 
the cattle to pasture every morning, and work an hour or two in the 
garden, and then he applied himself assiduously to his books until about 
an hour betore sunset, when every body went ‘a whortle-berrying on 
Dakin’s Hill.” A “precious few” whortle-berries did ever we carry 
home for the next day’s pudding, if Frederic ILeywood was there to 
teach us to fence—no matter what we fenced with. It was shockingly 
unfeminine for school-misses to fence. ‘* Little /adics fence with the 
boys,” said Aunt Lydia. But we were spoiled children, and inveterate 
romps, every mother’s daughter of us—though I believe Aunt Lydia’s 
chief vexation was about the pudding which we did not provide for. 

We learned of him the use of the bow and arrow; for, with the poet, 
he considered it a delightful task ‘ to teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
Some of us could hit a bonnet at a considerable distance. Frederic 
Heywood was a boy of most humane feeling. Ever be the day remem- 
bered when Sally Leighton’s cosset ran away. It was singular that 
such a little lamb should have strayed at all. But somebody or other 
ieft the gate open,—very possibly it was Sally herself,—tfor she was a 
giddy thing. She wept audibly in school that afternoon, until Miss 
D. the assistant, gave her permission to return home. As soon as 
school was dismissed, we hurried on our bonnets and spensers, and 
went to seek the lamb, for which we looked every where, excepting 
where it really was, and returned after dusk, resolved to compensate 
the poor animal for its bad night’s lodging, by an early breakfast. 

Accordingly, the next rising sun found us ‘ brushing with hasty 
steps the dews away” upon Dakin Hill, the banks of the rivers, &c. 
but it was all in vain, and when the school-bell rang, we returned, 
weary, sad, and faint. 

There was no time to partake of the breakfast we had so laboriously 
earned, and we were obliged to content ourselves with a piece of bread, 
which we were privately mibbling during the whole morning, to the 
great wonder of the preceptor and assistant, who seemed quite unable 
to discover any adequate reason why so many faces should be con- 
cealed behind books and slates, when there was no appearance of 
either grief or merriment. 

As soon as dinner was over, we all proceeded in a company towards 
“the ‘Tucker Swamp,” which we resolved to explore, notwithstanding 
the danger to be apprehended from snakes and spiders. 

On our way thither, we met Frederic Heywood carrying the lost 
Jamb in his arms. Lafayette, on his coming hither, was not greeted 
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with more fervent and heart-felt gratulations than cheered our hero, 
who would hardly have looked more battered if he had just escaped 
from an engagement with Black Hawk himself; his torn apparel, 
bruised hands, and scratched face, plainly indicated that he had been 
through difficult and perilous places in search of the wanderer. 

Sally Leighton caught the lamb in her arms and wept aloud, while 
we all crowded around Frederic, each vying with the rest, in ex- 
pressions of admiration for his valorous conduct. We robbed ourselves 
of every disposable pin to fasten up the rents in his garments, wiped 
the blood from his hands and face, wove a triumphal wreath of—I have 
forgotten exactly what—which we twined round his hat, and another 
which we hung on the neck of the Elder’s dog, Robin, who accompa- 
nied him ; emptied our pockets of every thing edible for the latter, attend- 
ed them both to the opening of the cedar avenue, where we left them 
and returned to the school-house rejoicing, and one of the school-girls 
wrote a parody, on “ Hail to the Chief,” to the praise of Frederic 
Heywood. 

That was abundant honor for one boy, in one day, and our hero was 
quite overwhelmed by it. He blushed excessively, and could not have 
uttered a word of gratitude or expostulation, even if we had given him 
opportunity. Indeed, I have since doubted whether he might not have 
been as well pleased if his brave achievement had been noticed by less 
boisterous demonstrations of joy. 

But it was not to be expected that thirty wild school-girls, between 
the ages of eight and fifteen, whose feelings had been wound up to 
such a distressing pitch of enthusiasm, should be able to meet so happy 
a reverse with only a smile of quiet pleasure. 

We witnessed Frederic’s most heroic exploit on the banks of the 
mill-stream. ‘There was a heavy beam thrown across the water at a 
place where the stream was most deep and rapid. What was the 
original use of it, I cannot tell. It looked as if it had always been 
there. We were strictly admonished never to cross on it, or even go near 
it. As we were scampering across it, fast as we could, there being no 
one in sight who was likely to tell tales, and all thirty of us being i in 
the transgression, Fanny Gale, (the most heedless and clumsy girl in 
the school, never looking to see which way she was going, always 
slipping down, and generally falling on her nose, which was, in conse- 
quence, red and swollen most of the time,) made a wrong step, and 
instantly sunk under the water, with an immense noise and spattering. 

There were six or seven boys on the bank, two of them “ eighteen- 
ers,” but it was a very dangerous place, and no one would venture to 
her assistance except Frederic Heywood, who immediately plunged in, 
and, after a tedious interval of agonizing suspense, was able to draw 
her towards the shore, when the other boys lent their assistance, and 
they were both safely landed. She was apparently lifeless, and he 
fainted instantly. ‘They recovered in a short time, and there was as 
little as possible said about it, but it was a sad affair; we did not ven- 
ture to cross there again for more than a week. 

When Frederic was seventeen, Elder Oak placed him at college. 
It was a real loss to our little society ; but we frequently heard the best 
accounts of him, and always consoled ourselves with the hope of his 
return at last. He came back at the close of the first year, warm- 
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hearted and generous as ever, but seemingly in feeble health, though 
he complained only of a slight pain in his left side. The Elder would 
have persuaded him to remain at home a while, but he was so anxious 
to go that the good man thoug!it it best not to detain him. In a few 
mouths, however, he returned to us again, having evidently studied 
until overcome by pain and |. situde. He came with a wasted form, 
a hard cough, the fatal hectic on his cheek, and death at his young 
heart. 

"T was a leauen cloud of sorrow which overshadowed us, heavier 
than that which the day of his death brought with it, when the good 
Dr. Eldridge, with tears in his eyes, pronounced the awful result of his 
examination; ‘fit was too Jate for medical assistance—there was no 
Aope for him.” It was «sad change for the poor boy. He left us with 
a firm step, the “ light of life” in his eye, the glow of health on his 
cheek, and proud hopes swelling his heart; and now, weary and strick- 
en, he returned to ihe bosom of those who loved him, only to receive 
their last kindnesses, to witness their unavailing tears, and die among 
them. 

There are those to whom the load of existence is a weary burden, 
too heavy to be endured, who would gladly exchange it for even anni- 
dilation. ‘There are such, and you may meet them in the gay and joy- 
ous throng, and hear them laugh as musically, and as heartily, to all 
appearance, as the very gladdest of happy creatures. 

To Frederic, this world, with its bright blue skies and proud green 
hills, was always a lovely place; but never half so beautiful as now 
that he was called to bid it a last farewell. The future, whose glorious 
prospect leads on the Christian, and sustains him through a life of trial, 
was to him an awful blank, heaven a cold place, and Fe, who presides 
there, only a being of wisdom and terrible power. As the kind father 
of his people, the faithful friend of those who confide in him, and the 
merciful savior of those who are ready to perish, Frederic knew him 
not. ’T was long before he believed he was really to die. Every day, 
when his pain was less severe, he fancied he was beginning to recover ; 
but when it increased, his hopes faded, and his mental suffering greatly 
aggravated the malady. 

Several times he was able to visit his old friends. He called on us, 
one beautiful and unusually warm morning in March. ‘The pure air 
had braced and exhilarated him, and he looked so happy, and the glow 
on his cheek was so natural, that we shook hands with him as joyfully 
as if he had not been a fragile flower—which the first summer sun 
would scorch to the ground. He spoke of returning soon to college, 
and of the diligence with which he should strive to regain lost time. 
The next day found him suffering and disheartened, without a ray of 
hope. 

Many tears were shed for him, and many supplications offered that 
light from above might irradiate the gloomy valley of the shadow of 
death, through which his path lay, and the gate of heaven be opened 
for his admission. 

It was with a sick and bleeding heart that the Elder watched the 
progress of the disease which was wasting the fair frame of his beloved 
child, and most unwillingly that he re:nquished the hope of his recov- 
ery, and of his future usefulness ; but he suppressed the agony of his 
feelings, and enly sought to cheer and comfort the youthful sufferer, 
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and prepare him for his céming change. He spoke to him of the 
good Savior from whom he had so long withheld the homage of his 
affections, and tenderly admonished him to return with penitence and 
without delay, and cast himself upon his favor. 

It was not until Frederic Heywood did this, honestly and from the 
heart, that the midnight darkness, which had shrouded his mind, was 
dispelled, and hope and peace dawned upon him, that the grave was 
disarmed of its terrors, and heaven became more beautiful, in his 
mind’s eye, than earth had ever been. 

He was accustomed to love and kindness, but though there were so 
many to pity, there was no one to save; now, he had found a friend 
who was not only willing, but able to save, all who come to him. 
From this time he trusted in God and feared nothing. It was beauti- 
ful to observe the happy serenity of his feelings, contrasted so affect- 
ingly as it was by his former distress. We wept for Aim no longer ; 
our tears thenceforth were only for ourselves. Our little community 
was about to be deprived of one who had been the joy of every circle, 
and carried good-humor wherever he went. ‘The dread and envy of 
the mean-spirited, and the model of all who wished to act nobly ;— 
this was the loss we were to sustain, and rightly we appreciated it. 

There was now no need of bearing consolation to that chamber of 
illness into which the light of heaven was brightly shining; but there 
were many little kind attentions we could render its inmate, which 
were gratefully received. ‘The first-blown roses were laid around his 
pillow, and the earliest strawberries were all gathered for him. 

Whatever of value he possessed, his books, drawings, and music, 
were all distributed among us, (his mother had died a year before ;) 
and he affectionately besought us all to prepare to meet him in the 
glorious heaven, whither he was departing; he promised to recognize 
us there, and told us, “ that if departed spirits were permitted to watch 
over their friends, he would often be with us, in our loneliness and 
afiliction, as well as in our joy. How grieved he should feel if he saw 
us neglecting our duty and our truest happiness; how rejoiced, if he 
knew that we were living in hourly readiness to die, and doing good 
while yet our lives were spared !” 

With many irrepressible tears, we promised, one and all, to observe 
his wishes. 

It was one of the sweetest mornings in June, when we were awakened, 
just as the sun was rising, by the tolling bell. We thought of Frederic 
but did not believe it was for him, as he had been better the day be- 
fore, and the physician said he might live several weeks. ‘There were 
two other persons dangerously ill in the village. But after the custom- 
ary pause, the number of his years was tolled, and we knew that his 
happy spirit had suddenly passed away. ‘‘ Pleasant be thy rest, O 
lovely beam. Soon hast thou set on our hills. The steps of thy 
departure were beautiful, like the moon on the blue trembling wave.” 

There was an elegy written upon his death, by one of our school- 
girls, and it was very much praised, because it was composed by such 
a little miss. I quote but a single stanza :— 

How sorry we are for the one that is dead ! 
We ‘ve chanted a hymn by his lowly bed, 


And scattered the wild roses over his head, 
And wept for him long and sadly 
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He hears not the voice of lamenting and wo; 

Oh, he is a beautiful spirit now, 

With a crown of gold on his angel brow, 
And we should rejoice with him gladly. 


Frederic is still affectionately remembered. Every summer, wreaths 
of wild flowers are hung on his grave-stone, and the lilac and white- 
rose bushes, which the school girls planted there, are blooming still. It 
is not a gloomy spot. They often go thither, not to weep, but to speak 
kindly of him, imagining always that his pure spirit may be hovering 
near them and listening to what they say. EVERALLIN. 


THE LOST KITE. 


“My kite! my kite! I ’ve lost my kite! 
Oh! when I saw the steady flight 

With which she gained her lofty height, 
How could I know, that, letting go 
That naughty string, would bring so low 
My pretty, buoyant, darling kite, 

To pass forever out of sight ? 


‘A purple cloud was sailing by, 
With silver borders, o’er the sky ; 

I thought, it seemed to come so nigh, 
I'd let my kite go up and light — 
Upon its fringe so soft and bright, 
To see how noble, high, and proud 
She ‘d look while riding on a cloud ! 


“ As near her shining mark she drew, 

I clapped my hands—the line slipped through 
My silly tingers—and she flew, 

Away ! away ! in airy play, 

Right over where the water lay ! 

She veered and fluttered, swung and gaye 

A plunge! then vanished with the wave ! 


‘“<T never more shall want to look 
On that false cloud, or on the brook ; 
Nor eer to feel the breeze that took 
My dearest joy, thus to destroy, 

The pastime of your happy boy ! 

My kite! my kite! how sad to think 
She soared so high, so soon to sink !"’ 


* Be this,” the mother said, and smiled, 
** A lesson to thee, simple child ! 

And when by fancies vain and wild 

As that which cost the kite that 's lost, 
Thy busy brain again is crossed ; 

Of shining vapor then beware, 

Nor place thy joys on fickle air! 


‘“<T have a darling treasure, too, 

That sometimes would, by slipping through 

My guardian hands, the way pursue, . 

From which more tight, than thou, thy kite, 

I hold my jewel, new and bright, . 

Lest he should stray without a guide, 

To drown my hopes in sorrow’s tide !”’ H. F. G. 
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THE ABUSE OF WORDS. 


Speecnu, says some learned Theban, we forget whom, was given us 
to express our ideas. If so, how is a gift of God thrown away upon 
some people! ‘There are many wio have no ideas, and more who had 
better have none, than those they have. But waving these considera- 
tions, it seems to us that the philosopher, who vented the above pithy 
apothegm, was entirely mistaken ; for, judging from our limited oppor- 
tunities for observation, we think that speech was given to sume that 
they might utter falsehoods and make misrepresentations, and to some, 
that they might conceal or disgrace their ideas. 

* Words,” says Hayraddin Maugrabin, ‘are but wind; if you had 
struck me, indeed.” ‘To a philosopher like the worthy Hayraddin, 
words are but wind, but to most men they are something much more 
substantial. ‘To the great majority of preachers, to hackney serib- 
blers, to lawyers, and to those who frequent some courts of law, with 
straws sticking out of their shoes, words, or more properly their abuse, 
are, literally, meat, drink, and raiment. In like manner, some mem- 
bers of Congress find their account in the abuse of words. 

When patriots speak of a judicious tariff, are they not guilty of an 
abuse, or at least a waste of words?) What dothey mean? If they 
mean any thing, it is that a tariff should be devised which shall oper- 
ate equally upon all men and all parts of the Union, and to which no 
man can devise an objection. Omniscience only can graduate such 
a scale of duties. ‘To suppose a judicious tariff, is not only to abuse 
words, but to insult common sense. 

In a certain town, not a thousand miles hence, a meeting of the cit- 
izens was once called to consider the propriety of suffering a new 
bridge to be built. One speaker spoke warmly and eloquently in favor 
of the measure. Another, who had been for some time on the rack, 
started up as soon as, or, indeed, a little before, the other had ended. 
“ Mr. Chairman,” said he, “ I say motto (meaning ditto) to that. ‘To 
abuse a setaphor, [ consider this town and the circumaimbient country 
in the light of a burning glass. The bridges are so many revenues of 
light, diverging into one grand pocus. I heartily say motto to the 
gentleman who spoke last.” With that he sat down, amidst roars of 
laughter, and the whole effect of his illustration, which certainly was 
intrinsically a good one, was lost. This man dishonored his ideas. 

A worthy divine, speaking quite lately of intemperance, said that it 
“unhitches the hinges of the heart.” Did he not dishonor his idea? 
We could not relish even divinity clad in such coarse language. 

Public speakers should be especially careful how they abuse words. 
A member of a certain legislature, not many years since, was nigh 
sacrificing the interests of his constituents by a slip of the tongue. 
I1e was anxious to say something about the use of broad wheels, but 
was prevented by a motion to consider the petition of the inhabitants 
of another township, concerning a mill-dam. At last, when the peti- 
tion was dismissed, he rose to speak. ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,’’ said he, “1 
had something to say, which would have been said long ago, but for 
this d d mill.” Here the speaker called him to order, and another 
member moved that he should undergo the reprimand of the house. 
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The question was about to be put, when a friend to the rash orator 
averted the consequences of his mischievous blunder. ‘‘ My worthy 
friend,” said he, “does not merit so severe a rebuke for an error of 
mere inadvertency. I am assured that he meant to say mill dam, but 
being in great haste, and very much in earnest, his tongue betrayed him 
into a profane expression.” ‘This apology sufliced, and the blunderer 
was allowed to put his motion, which was carried. 

We find we have been led, by our characteristic love of moralizing, 
into something different from our original purpose, which was to no- 
tice some very common, though very improper, forms of speech. What 
is more common than to hear of a beautiful lobster and an elegant 
rump of beet! Would it not be as well to say an amiable crab, a 
righteous sirloin, &c.? An old woman who dwells in our vicinity has 
adorned her kitchen with a counter and two shelves, on which three 
skeins of thread, two papers of pins, and a pair of morocco shoes, are 
deposited. "These things are all her stock in trade, yet she sets up the 
words Variety Store, over her door, in great letters. 

We know a poor fellow who has written a book, in which the lines are 
of unequal length. Not understanding the use of words, he has abused 
them by calling his inanities poetry. A bookseller was found as igno- 
rant as himself, who agreed to publish. ‘The edition sleeps on the 
shelves, the bookseller has become bankrupt in consequence, and the 
poor poet is starving, and all in consequence of the abuse of a word. 

The newspapers encourage the abuse of words. People do not pray 
now-a-days,—they supplicate the throne of grace. Criminals are not 
hanged, as they were formerly, but are launched into cternity. — Peri- 
odicals are transformed into percunial flowers of literature. Ships are 
not launched—they merely glide into their native element. Young men 
and women, instead of being married, like their fathers and mothers, 
are led to the ilymencal altar, 'The abuse of words is carried to the 
bed-room and the dinner-table. ‘Sir,’ said a lady to us, “ I will 
trouble you for a wing of that partridge.” ‘ Certainly, madam,” we 
replied, ‘‘ and allow us, in return, to pester you for a little of the oyster- 
sauce. 

When introduced into politics, the abuse of words often has impor- 
tant effects. An erudite statesman lately said, that ‘ whipping in the 
army tends to strip the soldier of those fine feelings of honor which 
qualify him, in times of trial, to become a traitor to his country.” 
Verily, the sooner the soldier is stripped of such feelings, the better. 
However, such av enormous abuse of language brings our country into 
disgrace ; fur how can foreigners respect the people who suffer persons 
capable of such blunders to manage their affairs? How can we say 
that Mrs. Trollope puts a strange Janguage into our mouths, when such 
expressions as the above are inscribed on our national records ? 

Having mentioned a few of the evils occasioned by the abuse of 
words, we must be permitted to suggest a remedy for them, or rather a 
preventive. Let every one, who is conscious of a liability to disgrace 
the English tongue, diligently peruse Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, which should rather have been called Locke on the Abuse of 
Language, and the Diversions of Purley. No man should ever sit 
down to write without a copy of Webster’s Dictionary at his left elbow. 

Rueror. 
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‘Tne advice given to young persons is generally limited to the points 
of improvement of time, the formation of industrious habits, the gov- 
ernment of the passions, and the cultivation of the moral, social, and 
intellectual nature. Sufficient stress is not laid, it seems to me, on the 
duty of having our tastes under subjection, as well as our passions. 
The imagination is all-powerful in youth, and if we have not the ability 
to curb and guide it, it becomes a most dangerous foe, both to virtue 
and to happiness. It is difficult for us to respect the qualities which 
our reason tells us are the most respectable, when we see them attended 
with an awkward exterior and disagreeable manners, and equally hard 
to resist the seductive influences of vice, when accompanied with grace 
and beauty. How frequently we are prejudiced against most excellent 
and praise-worthy people, because there is something about them which 
offends our taste. When a young man has subdued and trampled 
under foot his fastidiousness, and learned to do proper honor to good- 
ness in an uncouth form, he has made great progress im self-education. 

It is, however, an important duty for us to make an inseparable alli- 
ance between what is good and what is beautiful. “In whatever you 
do, sacrifice to the graces,’ said an ancient philosopher. Virtue is 
more beautiful, says a Latin proverb, in a beautiful form. Itisa great 
mistake for us to suppose that, if we have the essential qualities of 
character, the manner in which they are displayed is of no import- 
ance. The love of beauty is as native to the mind, as the love of 
truth. It is atrue saying that ‘to be good and disagreeable is high 
treason against virtue.”’ 


Is it not curious that matrimony and matter of money should sound 
so much alike? 


Tuar the ancients paid more attention to the body than we do, is 
perceptible from their writings. ‘lo the tine health, which they derived 
from their habits of temperance and exercise, is to be ascribed much 
of that calmness, dignity, correctness of sentiment and natural expres- 
sion of feeling, which distinguish their best productions. There ts 
never any thing diseased or spasmodic in their eilorts; theirs is the 
strength of a healthy and muscular frame, and not the short-lived 
energy of madness. ‘They seem to enjoy the mere sensation of living, 
and there is a cheerfal light, like that of a day in spring, diffused over 
their literature. It has been reserved for modern ingenuity to discover 
an indissoluble connexion between genius and melancholy. For many 
years past, the mind of man has been working with uncommon activity 
in all departments of literature and science, and great efforts are 
exacted from all who undertake intellectual employments; and the 
consequence has been, that we have devoted, to the cultivation of the 
mind, some of those hours which ought to have been given to the cul- 
tivation of the body, from the natural feeling, that if we can acquire 
so much knowledge by four hours’ study, we can acquire twice as 
much from eight hours. But, talk as we will of man’s intellectual 
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supremacy, a healthy body is essential to a healthy mind, and if we 
neglect the claims of the body, it will avenge itself upon the mind. 
Studying in aclose, hot room, eight or ten hours a day, without relaxa- 
tion and without exercise, is sure to disease the nervous system, and 
impair the digestive organs. I appeal to the experience of every one, 
who has had the misfortune to fecl in his own person, the truth of my 
last remark, whether the pure intellectual essence, what Lord Bacon 
calls the “dry light” of the mind, have not been powerfully affected 
by a disordered body. Will he not acknowledge that his powers of 
judging, acquiring, and reflecting, are diminished?) And more than 
all this, he will find himself more disposed to look upon the dark side 
of things, to discover faults in existing institutions, in the constitution 
of society, and in the spirit of the times; to be sceptical, querulous, 
and to take more pleasure in differing from the majority of mankind, 
than in agreeing with them. If we suppose the individual to be pos- 
sessed of great powers, his writings, however much genius they may 
show, will be strongly tainted with defects; they will be eccentric, 
misanthropic, loving the exceptions rather than the rule, abounding in 
splendid faults, and offending the taste and moral delicacy of most 
readers. 

It seems to me that we can observe in many modern writers the in- 
fluence of a diseased system. ‘To this cause is to be ascribed much 
of their unnatural sentiment, their exaggerated statements, their daring 
scepticism, and the strange delight, they take in investing, with the 
finest attributes of humanity, men who make war upon society, who 
trample upon its laws, and defy its power. Indeed, we often speak of 
an untealthy tone of feeling and thought, and the expression is literally 
correct. ‘The writings of Rousseau betray constantly his diseased 
nervous system, and his melancholy, splenetic temperament ; and after 
reading Moore’s account of Lord Byron’s alternate fits of abstinence 
and debauchery, we are no louger surprised at his Conrads, Giaours, 
and Don Juans. 


Tur topic treated of in the last paragraph, suggests a reflection on 
the importance of every one’s early concentrating his efforts, and se- 
lecting some one department of art or science, and making himself 
master of that, at all events. Many a fine mind has come to nothing, 
because its energies have been wasted upon a vast variety of objects, 
and not brought into a glowing point upon any one. ‘To attempt to 
know every thing at this age of the world, would be like endeavoring 
to color the ocean. It will cost us some considerable effort to exclude 
from our minds any of the rays of light which flash from the glowing 
circle of the arts and sciences, but we shall be dazzled and blinded if 
we do not. We must resolve, not only to confine ourselves principally 
to a few branches of knowledge, but not to permit our thoughts and 
Wishes to stray beyond the prescribed boundaries ; to feel no uneasy 
cravings to turn over the leaves of books whose titles have a tempting 
sound, 

Happy were the ancients! for a study of two or three years would 
enable a Greek or Roman to make himself master of every book that 
had been written. Unhappy we! the world groans beneath the load 
of books that it contains. ‘The years of Methusaleh would harldly 
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carry us through the works in a single language. Who, that walks 
among the shelves of a large library, does not feel a sentiment of des- 
pair? Whocan help wishing that his powers were multiplied, like 
those of Briareus, and that he had fifty brains and fifty pair of hands, 
so that he might read a half a hundred books at a time. 


Tue man, who takes great delight either in reading or in writing 
parodies, will never write any thing that others will parody. 


FUGIO. 
‘Time and the hour run through the rovghest day.’’ 


O Time, thou ravening ostrich, stay awhile ; 
Eater of walls and monuments of brass, 
Rest thee, I prithee, from thy ceaseless toil, 
While I, within the space of half a glass, 
Give some brief notice to the things that pass ; 
And tell the honest people of the city 
What changes have been made—the more’s the pity ! 


Look to the past—since first this refuge land 
The footsteps of the “ pilgrim fathers’ pressed, 
Have Peace and Plenty still gone hand in hand; 
Earth yields their sons the treasures of her breast ; 
Their commerce floats on every billow’s crest : 
Theirs is a land of schools, and some small wit, 
Of letters, liberty, and laws—as yet. 


The trees in conference together came, 
What time that stocks and stones could speak and sing, 
(So holy writ declares) a king to name, 
And polled their vegetable votes ; the king 
They did hurrah for was a sorry thing, 
Unworthy an electioneering scramble, 
A scurvy, scrubby shrub, yclept a bramble. 


Their folly found they quickly, to their cost ; 
The sturdy ocak, the palin tree straight and tall, 
Were in the parasite’s embraces lost ; 
The stately cedar nodded to its fall ; 
Soon did the bramble climb above them all : 
Yea, more, their ruin to achieve, there came 
Forth from its clinging thorns, first smoke, then flame 


There be among us those, who say that we 

Did thus a bramble plant our oaks before, 
The which is now become a Upas tree, 

So stout no axe of ours can reach its core ; 

That still its branches lengthen more and more, 
And that each tree and plant, that good men prize, 
Beneath its baleful shadow wilts and dies. 


‘¢ Law is no longer law,”’ say they, ‘‘ and worse, 
Knowledge of grammar is a deadly sin, 
Public improvement is a public curse, 
The fitting sheath for steel is Indian skin ; 
There's no safe place to put our money in ; 
Born to obey are we, for slaves appointed ; 
Such are the precepts of the Lord's anointed.” 
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Be quiet, grumblers ; set your hearts at rest ; 
All men must own that what, thus far, has passed 
May do no mighty harm; yourselves attest 
Your poison tree has borne good fruit at last. 
Forget the evil, then, the good hold fast. 
All may be well—no tree on earth bears fruit 
That may at all times every palate suit. 


Let folly rule, let laws be set at nought, 

Let banks break down, let “ Nullies” loud declaim, 
Let votes and offices be sold and bought ; 

If such things, as ye say, are done, the shame 

Of all belongs to those who play the game : 
Ye do not hold the cards; the luck has been, 
Perhaps, against you—but your hands are clean. 


Boston forever! City of my heart! 

Cradle of freedom, Mother of the free, 
Dwelling of beauty, valor, true desert,— 

Let other cities all look up to thee ! 

Thy master never was, or e’er shall be. 
Hast thou a foe >—Old Bunker, let him know, 
Stands where it did some fifty years ago. 


Firm as the rocks that guard her sea-beat shore 
Amidst the shock that haply now awaits 
The bond of Union, wreck and civil war, 
Shall Massachusetts stand, the state of states! 
No servile foe conspires within her gates ; 
And her bold yeomanry with willing arms, 
And nervous as their sires’, still till their farms. 


Not vainly we exult; no autocrat 
Reigns, lord and master of the millions, here ; 
No lazy priests devour our sweet and fat; 
No great reforms we need, no wars we fear, 
Or revolutions coming once a year. 
What woes are yet the lot of Spain and Gaul, 
Europe and Asia! we escape them all. 


Still, still, Columbia, may thy stripes and stars 
Thy wide extended soil wave proudly o’er ; 
Bless thee, my country ! free from wasting wars, 
May the new year thy troubled peace restore, 

And leave thee happier than thou wast before ! 
Be to thyself but true,—no foreign blow 
Can reach thee,—thou need’st fear no other foe ‘ 


And thou, O Year, whose course is but begun, 
Brief space subtracted from eternity ! 
Another revolution of the sun 
Will find thee not among the things that be! 
The weal of millions is consigned to thee ; 
Then bear upon thy pinions, fleeting fast, 
The nations’ blessings to the shadowy past! 
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“ Nor poppy nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the east, 

Can ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep, 
Which thou owe’st yesterday.”” 

Ir is said that men look at children with a mixture of envy and 
pleasure. The present only is before the child; the future and the 
remediless past depress the man. ‘The penalty for a bad action is 
grievous and long ; it is almost co-extensive with Memory,—that other 
existence that we have besides consciousness, and which shows, in her 
mirror, such strange shapes, that we sometimes call in question our 
identity. Memory, while she sheds a gloom over present enjoyment, 

‘ Swells at the heart and turns the past to pain.” 


The ancients invented the fable of Lethe, whose waters alone could 
wash away memory and its train of sorrows. 
* Unlike the tide of human time, 
Which, though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 
Its earliest course was doomed to know, 
And darker, as it downward bears, 
Is stained with past and present tears.” 

Whoever has been at sea in a gale, where there was little chance 
that he would see land again, may remember, if he will not admit, how 
much his moral sense became sharpened by the proximity of the dan- 
ger that might carry him to his last audit before his evil passions were 
balanced by good works. In danger the mind sees clearly what is 
right, though it cannot put off the stains it has contracted. Repent- 
ance comes fast upon it, but purposes of amendment vanish with the 
storm. 

I well remember,—though it soon ceased to regulate my passions,— 
a fright I underwent in the Mediterranean, Anno Domini, 1826. It 
was in a Neapolitan brig of about seventy tons, manned by nineteen 
hands, all of whom loved macaroni better than danger, and all of whom 
knew as much as the Padrone, or pilot, of navigation. There was 
neither authority nor discipline. ‘They had put into a wild harbor in 
Sardinia, to steal sheep, in which they were prospered,—having made 
a selection cf ten from a large flock. What availed my single protest, 
or my arguments, against a vocation they had followed for years? I 
was no accessory,—at least, before the fact,—though [ admit that I 
tasted the mutton. But the elements designed us no good ; if they in- 
tended us evil they well understood their business. It was in Septem- 
ber, and I warned the pilot of an equinoxial storm; but, as he had 
never before heard of such a thing, he gave no faith to my monition. 
It was dark as Egypt, or Erebus, or any darker place, but a flash some- 
times lit up the waves with a horrid glare. Every thing was distinetly 
visible for an instant. But our horizon was not large; a few furlongs 
of the raging sea comprised it all. In the centre of that little circle 
was the little brig, keeling upon one side, and left, for preservation, 
chiefly to its own fortune, or the protection of St. Michael and St. An- 
thony, after whom it was named. The pilot indeed stood at the helm, 
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and endeavored to keep her from the trongh of the sea, while the crew 
and tli. inaster implored the saints and crossed themselves and the 
coming waves. 1 grasped the railing, ‘‘ chock aft,” and there | stood, 
encouraging the pilot, till morning. But the morning brought us no 
relief. For three days and nights the storm continued to toss our 
crazy craft. It is strange it should have held together so long. On 
the fourth day we had a respite, and got into Malaga with that eleva- 
tion of mind which generally attends a respite from a sudden death. 
On recalling my sensations when we considered the danger most im- 
minent, I find that, when exhausted by anxiety and watchfulness, I 
sank into a short sleep; my dreams were uniformly of a quiet and 
peaceful character. ‘The storm was over, and [ was on shore. I was 
at the old trout stream, or digging in the garden, or I was with friends 
who had long since preceded me to another world, and who seemed to 
have come back to this. The old dog, old Bose himself, that 1 had 
helped to bury under the maple tree, (on which, to tell the truth, L assist- 
ed in hanging him,) came to me, wagging his tail, as if to welcome 
me back to the home I should never have left. 

A jerk of the vessel or exclamation of the crew would wake me to 
hard realities. ‘Though I had little expectation of escape, I neverthe- 
less reflected so seriously on the uses of human life, that I resolved, 
should mine be lengthened, it should be devoted less to myself and 
more to others. | reflected that the seeds of evil are fatally prolific, 
and that what evil I had committed, or had not prevented when I had 
the power, would out-weigh all the good I could live to do, had all my 
hairs been lives. I resolved,—as seriously as I resolve to tell the 
truth in this confession,—that I would, if I lived at all, live more in 
accordance with the order of the universe, which prescribes that every 
agent shall do its duty. 

But what was the event? Was Ta better man for the fright and 
the resolution! I believe neither better nor worse. It seems to me 
that were I again in the same peril, I should make no resolution ; for 
J consider that what is forced from a man, by circumstances, must lose 
all the quality of choice, and that our lives are regulated, not by the 
vows we make in peril, but by the more gradual tendency of our will 
towards good or evil. O. 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS, 


[INCLUDING NOTICES OF COLLEGES 


,» UNIVERSITIES, LITERARY AND 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, &c. | 


UNITED STATES. 
CONGRESS. 

The second session of the Twenty- 
Third Congress commenced on the first 
Monday in December. 

In the Senate, the Vice-President not 
being present to take the chair, and Mr. 
Tazewell, the President pro tem. hav- 
ing resigned his seat as a senator from 
Virginia, the Senate was called to order 
by the clerk, and proceeded immedi- 
ately to the choice of a President pro 
tem. There were three ballotings—on 
the last of which, Mr. Wuire of Ten- 
nessee was elected, and forthwith took 
the chair. Only thirty-two members of 
the Senate were present on the first day 
of the session. 

The following are the standing com- 
mittees for the session, nominated by 
the President pro tem. :— Z 


Foreign Relations. Messrs. Porsyth, King, Bell, 
Mangum, ‘Tomlinson.—On Finance. Messrs. 
Smith, Tyler, Silsbee, Johnston, Forsyth.—On 
Commerce. Messrs. King, Dudley, Silsbee, John 
ston, Bibb.—On Maenufa tures. Messrs. Dick- 
erson, Clay, Knight, Miller, Seymour.—Oxa 
Agriculture. Messrs. Seymour, Brown, Robin 
son, Waggaman, Foot.—On Military Affairs. 
Messrs. Benton, Troup, Kane, Clayton, Tipton. 
—On the Militia, Messrs. Robinson, Clayton, 
Waggaman, Chiv, Hendricks.—On Naral Af 
fairs. Messrs. Dallas, Sinith, Robbins, Webster, 
Bibb.—On Public Lands, Messrs. Kane, Tipton, 
Moore, Holmes, Prentiss.—On Private Land 
Claims. Messrs. Poindexter, Naudain, Prentiss, 
Ruggles, Knight.—On Indian Affairs. Messrs. 
Troup, Benton, Poindexter, Wilkins, Freeling- 
huysen.—On Claims, Messrs. Ruggles, Bell, 
Naudain, Brown, Moore.—On the Judiciary. 
Messrs. Wilkins, Webster, Frelinghnysen, 
Grundy, Manguin.-—On the Post Oficee and Post 
Roads, Messrs, Grundy, Hill, Ewing, Tomlin 
son, Buckner.—On Roads and Canals. 
Hendricks, Sprague, Dallas, Hill, Buekner.—On 
Pensions. Messrs. Foot, Chambers, Dickerson, 
Sprague, Poindexter.—On the District of Colum 
bia. Messrs. Chambers, Tyler, Holmes, Clay 
ton, Miller.— On the Contingent Fund. Messrs. 
Knight, Dudley, Tomlinson.—On  Fugrossed 
Bills. Messrs, Robbins, Robinson, Rwing. 
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In the House of Representatives, the 
Speaker took the chair, and members 
answered to their names. 

Pursuant to an order of the House, 
the Speaker, on the Monday following, 
announced the standing committees of 
the session as follows :— 

On Elections. Messrs. Claiborne, Randolph, 
Holland, Grittin, Bethune, Coilier, Arnold.— Oa 
Mays und Means. Messrs. Verplanck, Inget 
soll, Gilmore, Alexander, Wilde, Gaither, Polk. 
—On Claims. Messrs. Whittlesey, Barbour, 
Melntire, Thrie, Rencher, Davan, Greonell.— 
On Commerce. Messrs. Carabreleag, Howard, 
Sutherland, Newton, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Jarvis, Harper.—On Public Lands, Messrs. 
Wickliffe, Duncan, Clay, Irvin, Boon, Plum 
mer Mason.—On the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Messrs. Conner, Russell, Pearce, Hammons, 
Kavanaugh, Doubleday, Roane.—On the Dis 
trict of Columbia, Messrs. Washington, Semmes, 
Amnstrong, Chinn, Jenifer, Wm. B. Shepard, 
MeKennon.—On the Judiciary. Messrs. Bel, 
Ellsworth, Daniel, Foster, Gordon, Beardsley, 
Coulter.—On Rerolutionary Claims. Messrs. 
Muhlenburg, Nuckolls, Crane, Bates of Massa 
ehnsetts, Standifer, Marshall, Newman.—On 
Public Expenditures. Messrs. Hall of North 
Carolina, Pavenport, Lyou, Thomson of Ohio, 
Pierson, Henry King, Briggs.—On Priva 
Claims. Messrs. Johnson of Tennessee, 
Stanberry, Mardis, Carr, Bullard, Ashley.—Ona 
Manufactures. Messrs. Adams, Hoffinan, Lew 
is, Condict, Findlay, Horn, Worthington, Bar 
bour of Virginia.—On Agriculture, Messrs. 
toot, McCoy of Virginia, Smith of Pennsylve 
nia, Chandler, Wheeler, MeCoy of Pennsylva 
nia, Tompkins.—On Indian Affairs. Messrs. 
Lewis, Thompson of Georgia, Angell, Storrs, 
Lecompte, Kennon, Hawkins.— On Mditary Af 
Messrs. Johirson of Kentucky, Vance, 
Blair of South-Carolina, Speight, Adair, Ward, 
Thomas of Louisiana.—On Naral Affairs. 
Messrs. Anderson, White of New-York, Milli 
gan, Watmouth, Patton, Dearborn, Lansing.— 
On Foreign Affairs. Messrs. Archer, Everett ot 
Massachusetts, Taytfor, Crawford, Barnwell, 
Wayne, Thomas of Maryland.—On Territorics. 
Messrs. Kerr, Creighton, Williams, Huntington, 
Altan of Kentucky, Potts, Jonn King.—On Rev- 
olutionary Pensions. Messrs. Hubbard, Isaacs, 
Denny, Pendleton, Bucher, Soule, Choate,—On 
Invalid Pensions, Messrs. Burgess, Ford, Rvans 
of Maine, Reed of New-York, Dewart, Slade, 
Sutherland.—On Roads and Canals. Measra. 
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Mercer, Blair of Tennessee, Letcher, Vinton, 
Craig, Leavitt, Jewett. —On Rerisal and Unfin- 
tshed Business. Messrs. Reed of Massachusetts, 
Bouck, Silas Condit.—On Accounts. Messrs. 
Bergen, Burd, Hodges. 

Thomas B. Randolph, of Virginia, 
after several trials on two different days, 
was elected Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Presipent’s Messacr. The annua! 
Message of the President was transmit- 
ted to both Houses of Congress on the 
second day of the session. It presents 
an exposition of the foreign relations of 
the country, the prominent points in its 
domestic condition, and the state of 
commercial concerns. The foreign re- 
lations present a picture of amicable m- 
tercourse, friendly professions, a desire 
to participate in our flourishing com- 
merce, a disposition to refrain from re- 
senting injuries unintentionally offered, 
are, with a few exceptions, evinced by 
all nations with whom we have any in- 
tercourse. This desirable state of things 
(the message says) may be mainly as 
cribed to our undeviating practice of 
the rule which has long guided our na- 
tional policy to require no exclusive 
privileges in commerce, and to grant 
none. It is daily producing its benefi- 
cial effects in the respect shown to our 
flag, the protection of our citizens and 
property abroad, and in the increase of 
our navigation and the extension of 
our mercantile operations. The returns 
which have been made out during the 
year, show an increase of more than 
eighty thousand tons in our shipping, 
and of near forty millions of dollars in 
the aggregate of our imports and ex- 
ports. The Message strongly recom- 
mends such a reduction of duties as will 
bring the revenue to the stated wants of 
the government. It also recommends 
immediate attention to the Publie Lands, 
and suggests the expediency of  relin- 
quishing them to the states in which 
they respectively lie. The subject of 
internal improvements is adverted to, 
and objections are suggested to any ap- 
propriations for carrying on any such 
works that are not strictly national in 
their character. The measures pursued 
in reference to the removal of the friend- 
ly Indians are justified. The operations 
of the army in subduing the warlike 
efforts of the hostile tribes are stated 
briefly, and improvements suggested in 
the mode and means of defence on the 
Western frontier. The President again 
calls the attention of Conoress to the 
mode of choosing the President and 
Vice-President, and the tenure of office. 
The imperfections in the judiciary sys- 
tem, so far as concerns the western 
states, are pointed out. For details on 
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many interesting topics, the Message 
refers to the Documents presented with 
it to Congress. ‘ In regard to most of 
our great interests, (it says) we may 
consider ourselves as just starting in 
our career, and after a salutary expe- 
rience, about to fix upon a permanent 
basis the policy best calculated to pro- 
mote tle happiness of the people and 
facilitate their progress towards the most 
complete enjoyment of civil liberty. On 
an occasion so interesting and impor- 
tant in our history, and of such anxious 
concern to the friends of freedom 
throughout the world, it is our imperi- 
ous duty to lay aside all selfish and 
local considerations, and be guided by 
a lofty spirit of devotion to the great 
principles on which our institutions are 
founded.” 


Presipent’s Procramation. On the 
lieth of December the President pub- 
lished a Proclamation, stating his views 
of the Constitution and laws applicable 
to the measures adopted by the Con- 
vention of South-Carolina, and to the 
reasons they have put forth to sustain 
thei, declaring the course which duty 
will require him to pursue, and appeal- 
ing to the understanding and patriotism 
of the people, and warning them of the 
consequences that must inevitably result 
from an observance of the dictates of the 
Convention. 

This document is one of the most im- 
portant that the history of our govern. 
ment has recorded. After meeting the 
principal declarations in the Ordinance 
of the Convention, it presents an argu- 
ment against the doctrines of Nullifica- 
tion, that is universally admitted to be 
sound and irrefutable. The pretence 
that “ Nullification is a peaceful reme- 
dy” is exposed in all its naked deformi- 
ty, and the equally ridiculous doctrine 
that a state may secede from the Union, 
and establish an independent govern- 
ment, is shown to be utterly untenable. 
A portion of the Proclamation is specially 
addressed to the people of South-Caro- 
lina, Falling upon them in the most 
solemn manner to adhere to the Union 
and to respect the laws of Congress by 
the most perfect obedience. 

* The laws of the United States (says 
the Proclamation) must be executed. I 
have no discretionary power on the sub- 
ject—imy duty is emphatically pronounc- 
ed inthe Constitution. Those who told 
you that you might peaceably prevent 
their execution, deceived you; they 
could not have been deceived them- 
selves. They know that a forcible op- 
position could alone prevent the execu- 
tion of the laws, and they know that 
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such opposition must be repelled. Their 
object is disknion; but be not deceived 
by names ; disunion by armed force, is 
treason. Are you really ready to 
incur its guilt? If you are, on the 
heads of the instigators of the act be 
the dreadful consequences—on their 
heads be the dishonor, but on yours may 
fall the punishment—on your unhappy 


State will inevitably fall all the evils of 


the conflict you force upon the Govern- 
ment of yourcountry. It cannotaccede 
to the mad project of disunion of which 
you would be the first victims—its first 
Magistrate cannot, if he would, avoid 
the performance of his duty—the con- 
sequence must be fearful tor you, dis- 
tressing to your fellow-citizens here, 
and to the friends of wood governinent, 
throughout the world. Its enemies have 
beheld our prosperity with a vexation 
they could not conceal—it was a stand- 
ing refutation of their slavish doctrines, 
and they will point to our discord with 
the triumph of malignant joy. It is yet 
in your power to disappoint them. 
There is yet time to show that the de- 
scendants of the Pickneys, the Sump- 
ters, the Rutledves, and of the thousand 


other names which adorn the pages of 


your revolutionary history wil! not 
abandon that Union, to support which, 
so many of thein fought, and bled, and 
died. [| adjure you, as you honor their 
memory—as you love the cause of free- 
dom, to which they dedicated their 
lives—as you prize the peace of your 
country, the lives of its best citizens, 
and your own fair fame, to retrace your 
steps. Snatch from the 


its Convention—bid its meimbers to re- 
assemble and promulgate the decided 
expressions of your will to remain in 
the path which alone can conduct you 
to safety, prosperity, and honor—tell 
them that compared to disunion, al! 
other evils are light, because that brings 
with it an accumulation of all—declare 
that you will never takethe field unless 
the star-spangled banner of your coun- 
try shall float over you; that you will 
not be stigmatized when dead, and dis- 
honored and scorned while you live, as 
the authors of the first attack on the 
Constitution of yourcountry ! Its de- 
stroyers you cannot be. You may dis- 
turb its peace—you may interrupt the 
course of its prosperity—you may cloud 
its reputation for stability—but its tran- 
quility will be restored, its prosperity 
will return, and the stain upon its na- 
tional character will be transferred, and 
remain an eternal blot on the memory 
of those who caused the disorder. 


archives of 
your state the disorganizing edict of 


Fellow-citizens of the United States ! 
The threat of unhallowed disunion—the 
names of those, once respected, by 
whom it is uttered—the array of mili- 
tary force to support it—denote the ap- 
proach of a crisisin our affairs on which 
the continuance of our unexampled 
prosperity, our political existence, and 
perhaps that of all free governments 
may depend. Theconjunction demand- 
ed a free, a full, and explicit enuncia- 
tion, not only of my intentions, but of 
my principles of action; and as the 
claim was asserted of a right by a state 
to annul the laws of the Union and even 
to secede from it at pleasure, a frank 
exposition of my opinions in relation to 
the origin and form of our government, 
and the construction I give to the in- 
strument by which it was created, seem- 
ed to be proper. Having the fullest 
confidence in the justness of the legal 
and constitutional opinion of my duties 
which has been expressed, [ rely with 
equal confidence on your undivided sup- 
port in my determination to execute the 
jaws—to preserve the Union by all con- 
stitutional means—to arrest, if possible, 
by moderate but firm measures, the ne- 
cessity of a recourse to force ; and, if it 
be the will of Heaven that the recur- 
rence of its primeval curse on man for 
the shedding of a brother's blood should 
fall upon our land, that it be not called 
down by any offensive act on the part 
of the United States.” 


Tue Treasctry Reporr exhibits the 
state of the Finances, and the arguments 
on which the President recommends a 
reduction of the Tariff. We subjoin a 
synopsis of that part which relates to 
the Revenue and Expenditure. 

The Revenue, from the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1832, to the Ist of January, 1°33, 
actual and estimated, is stated at 
$31.752,659 51—making, with the bal- 
ance in the Treasury on the Ist 
of January, 1233, an aggregate of 
$36.255,573 96. 

The Expenditures, actual and esti- 
mated, for the same period, are stated 
at $34,611 466 50, leaving an estimated 
balance in the Treasury, on the Ist of 
January, 13338, (including the Danish 
indemnity) of $1,644,107 73. This bal- 
ance includes the unavailable funds in 
the Treasury, heretofore estimated at 
&1,400,000. 

On the Ist of January, 1°33, the 
whole public debt will have been reduc- 
ed to &7,000,69% 83. which, set off 
against the seven millions of stock in 
the Bank of the United States, may 
also ba considered as effectually extia 
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tinguished, so as to leave the nation 
free of debt. 

The imports for the year ending the 
30th day of September last, are estimat- 
ed at 100,652,677 ; and the exports for 
the same peried at $87,037,943, of 
which $63,074,815 were of domestic, 
and $23,963,123 of foreign articles. 

The receipts during the year 1°33 are 
estimated at $24,000,000, and the Ex- 
penditures for the same period for all 
objects other than the Public Debt, at 
$17,638,577 35, to which must be added 
the amount of the Danish indemnity, 
(694,000,) which will be payable within 
the year. The annual revenue for some 
years to come, under the Revenue law 
of the last session, is estimated at 
$21,000,000, and the annual expenditure 
at $15,000,000, leaving an estimated an- 
nual surplus in the Treasury, says the 
Report, of $6,000,000, to which amount 
a reduction of the Revenue is strongly 
recommended, either by a diminution of 
duties on imports, or “ partly by a relin- 
quishment of the Public Lands as a 
source of Revenue,” as suggested in the 
last Annual Report. 

The Report of the Secretary of this 
Department is chiefly remarkable for a 
labored attempt to break down the policy 
of protection to domestic manufactures, 
and an indication of hostility to the 
United States Bank. 


Tur Navy. The Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy exhibits the move- 
ments of their forces in actual service, 
and the changes that have taken place 
in their distribution and location. No 
collisions have taken place between our 
squadron in the Mediterranean station, 
and the forces of other powers, except 
that between the Constellation and the 
blockading squadron of Donna Maria, 
in which the commander of the Con- 
stellation succeeded in rendering assist- 
ance to our merchantmen to enter their 
ports of destination. The chastisement 
of the Malays, inflicted by the frigate 
Potomac, in February last, is the only 
occurrence of importance among our 
vessels that form the squadron in the 
Pacific. The West-India Squadron has 
been employed in an active and useful 
manner, and particularly so while on 
the coast of Mexico. Of three small 
vessels employed in the protection of 
the live oak, one is supposed to have 
foundered. The collection of live oak 
frames, and other timber, for the gradual 
increase of the Navy, is in progress. 
The recommendation in the last report 
for an appropriation to build a few steam- 
batteries, is repeated and urged. The 
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property on hand at the several Navy 
Yards, consisting chiefly of iron, timber, 
copper, and arms, continually increases 
in amount, and now exceeds in value 
the sum of $5,579,917. There are also 
on hand the frames of 4 ships of the 
line, 7 frigates, 4 sloops, and three 
steam-batterres ; 900 tons of iron; 458 
tons of copper; 2232 cannon carron- 
ades; 3504 muskets; thrice as many 
pistols and cutlasses ; 228,{00 round and 
double-headed cannon balls, besides 
grape and cannister ; 35,600 Ibs. of pow- 
der; 198,322 lbs. of sulphur ; and about 
double that quantity of nitre. A renewal 
of the act for the gradual improvement 
of the Navy is strongly recommended. 
A number of buildings and surveys have 
been commenced. ‘The appropriations 
in aid of the Navy Hospital Fund are 
partly expended. The entire completion 
of the dry docks has been prevented by 
an accident to the coffer dam of one of 
them, the prevalence of the cholera in 
the neighborhood of the other, and the 
extraordinary severity of the weather 
during the last winter. The Secretary 
recommends that, until Congress shall 
make provision for educating the 
younger officers in some other way than 
on board vessels of the largest class, 
every vessel as large asa sloop should 
be converted into a school as efficient 
as possible. There is now on hand, 
unexpended, of previous naval appropri- 
ations, abouta million and a half of dol- 
lars—but probably most of this sum will 
be requisite to adjust outstanding claims, 
and complete the specific objects for 
which some of the appropriations were 
made. The report embraces a variety 
of other details, of less importance, and, 
on the whole, presents a very satisfac- 
tory account of this department of the 
public service. 


Trae Post-Orricr. It appears from 
the Report of the Postmaster General, 
that there has been an unprecedented 
increase in the amount of mail trans- 
portatiop during the year. The amount 
of such transportation 
On the Ist July, 1229 

«Ist July, 20 

Ist July, Is3i 

se Ist July, 1832 


13,709,000 miles 
14,500,000 «6 
15,468,692 «6 
23,625,021 «6 
The increase of the annual transporta- 
tion of the mail was—From 
July 1, 1829, to July 1, 1850, 


July 1, 18380, to July 1, I83t, 
July 1, 1831, to July 1, 1832, 


800,000 miles. 
WR G2 «6 
3,150,329 66 
In the annexed schedule will be seen, 
in the first column of figures, the length 
of the Post-Roads in the different States, 
on the first of July last, exclusive of 
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those establisied by the law of the last 
session of Congress; and in the second, 
the amount of annual transportation. 





Maine - - - Miles. 3,170 741,413 
New-Hampshir - - 2,270 621,126 
Vermont - 2,337 6TR, G88 


1,549,445 
121,704 


Massachusetts - - 4,057 
Rhode Island - - dis 





Connecticut = - 2,500 661,491 
New-York - - 12,306 3,607,354 
New-Jersey = - - - 1 R83 5M, 850 
Pennsylvania - 9,723 2,952,075 
Delaware . - - 424 103,698 
Maryland - - - 1,953 789,416 
Michigan - - - 140 152,048 
Ohio - = - - 8,000 1,739,985 
Kentucky - - - 5,629 1,131,100 
Virginia - - - 9,542 1,931,532 
North-Carolina - 6,405 37 
South-Carolina - 3,048 

Georgia - - - 4,171 

Florida - - - - 731 

Louisiana - - - 1,076 

Mississippi ° 2.074 

Alabama - - . 3,430 764,030 
Tennessee - - 5,478 RUS ,O89 
Arkansas - - 1,939 193,076 
Missouri - 1,522 196,300 
Iinois - - - 3,276 393,484 
Indiana - - - 4,445 608,934 





Making together, as above, 104,467 — 23,025,021 


Of which the transportation in stages 
was 16,222,743 ; steamboats, 499,301 ; on 
horseback and in sulkies, 6,902,977. 
Total as above, 23,625,021. 

Very many improvements have been 
made on different routes, by which the 
transportation has been expedited, or 
rendered more frequent, or both. The 
most important of these improvements 
is on the route from New-Orleans to 
New-York. From a tri-weekly mail, it 
has been converted into a daily ; and 
from eighteen or twenty days passage, 
the time has been reduced to thirteen 
days. 

The revenue of the department, com- 
prising the whole amount of postages 
accruing within the year commencing 
July 1, 1831, and ending June 30, 1532, 
amounts to 82.258,570 17. 

The expenditures of the department 
within the same period were, 
$715,481 68 


1,482,507 22 


For compensation to postmasters, 
For transportation of the mail, 


For incidental expenses, Ox, 111 45 
Total $2,206,100 35 
Making an excess of expenditure 
beyond the revenue of the 
year, of - 7,930 18 


The surplus available fund of the de- 
partment on the Ist July, 1231, was 
$210,412 89. From which deduct the 
above $7,530 Is, and $71 231 paid into 
the Treasury of the United States by 
irregular deposites, and there remains 
$202,811 4, as the surplus available 
fund on the Ist July, 1832. 
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The revenue for the department, for the year 
ending 
June 30, 1829, was - 
June 30, 1830, “  - 
June 30, 1831, * 
June 30, 1832, “ - 
The increase of postage over that of the pre- 
ceding year, for the year ending 
June 30, 1529, was $108,450 47 
June 39, 1830, “ . 143,164 68 
June 30, 1831, * - 147,228 44 
June 30, 1x32, “* . 260,758 63 
Being a greater increase for the year ending 
June 30, 1832, by $113,530 19, than accrued dur 
ing any preceding year. 
There were in the United States, on 
the Ist July, 1831, 8,6%6 post-offices ; on 


$1,707,418 42 
1,850,583 16 
1,997,811 54 


2,258,570 17 


the 30th June, 1832, 9,205. Increase, 
51D. 
Tar War Department. The re- 


port of the Secretary of War is ample 
upon all the topics which ordinarily 
come within the control and supervis- 
ion of his department. It contains a 
history of the origin, progress and ter- 
mination of the war with the Western 
Indians, which was closed last summer. 
The progress of the removal of the 
Southern Indians to the territory west 
of the Mississippi, is stated in detail. 
“It will be seen (says the report) that 
with the Creeks, the Choctaws, the 
Chicasaws, and the principal A ppalachi- 
cola bands, certainly, and with the 
Seminoles, probably, such arangements 
have been made as will prevent the oc- 
currence of any difficulties resulting 
from the assertion of jurisdiction by the 
state, of Territorial Governments, on 
the one hand, and the unfounded claims 
of exemption from their authority by 
the Indians,on the other. These tribes 
embrace all the aboriginal population 
now remaining in the country east of 
the Mississippi, and south of the Ohio, 
with the exception of a few individuals 
too unimportant for recapitulation ; and 
with the exception, also, of the Chero- 
kees. Of these latter Indians, it is com- 
puted that about thirty-five hundred re- 
side west of the Mississippi, and about 
eleven thousand within the chartered 
limits of Georgia, and in the States of 
Alabama, Tennessee, and North-Caro- 


lina. All the embarrassments, arising 
out of the anomalous situation of the 


Indians, which have engaged the pub- 
lic attention, and occasioned much anx- 
iety to the Government, are confined, 
in their operation, to that portion of this 
small band living within the state of 
Georgia. Could they be induced to 
pursue the only course which promises 
them stability and prosperity, and to re- 
move to,and re-establish in the west, 
their political and social systems, with 
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such modifications as experience and 
the change of events have rendered ne- 
cessary, the country might soon look 
forward to an entire removal of the 
whole Indian race east of the Missis- 
sippi, and to a termination of all those 
perplexing difficulties, which inevitably 
result from the existing relations estab- 
lished with them. Treaties of cession 
and removal have also been formed with 
the Shawnees, Delawares, Peorias, and 
Kaskaskias, by which their territorial 
claims in Missouri and Illinois have 
been extinguished ; and with the Pota- 
watamies for the cession of extensive 
districts in [jlinois and Indiana. 

An important change has been made 
in the subsistence of the army, intended 
to promote health and morals, by encour- 
aging abstinence from spirituous liquors. 
The sale of such liquors to the troops by 
sutlers, is prohibited. 

The Military Academy, is steadily 
pursuing its course of usefulness. As 
an institution national in its objects, its 
administration, its support, and its pu- 
pils, it merits the fostering care of the 
Government, and the kind regard of 
the public. Foraseries of years, it has 
undergone the rigid examination of the 
most respectable citizens, selected from 
every part of the country, many of 
whom have arrived there with strong 
“es peonten against it, but all of whom 
1ave returned with a deep conviction of 
its importance and admirable manage- 
ment. Asaschool, where the various 
sciences, auxiliary to the art of war, 
are taught, and taught most thoroughly ; 
as a camp of instruction, where the 
practical duties of the soldier are ac- 
quired, and where the difficult art of 
governing is learned, by learning first 
the duty of obedience ; as a place of 
deposite, where all the improvement in 
military knowledge, throughout the 
world, are ascertained, preserved, and 
investigated ; and as a point of concen- 
tration, where young men are brought 
into friendly contact and emulation, 
from every part of the Union, and are 
sent out to defend their country, with 
their sectional prejudices diminished, 
and their views enlarged, it is among 
the most valuable possessions of the 
republic. 

Under the act for the relief of certain 
surviving officers and soldiers of the 
revolution, passed during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, upwards of 20,000 ap- 
plications have been presented, of which 
more than GOUO have been examined. 
Some difficulties on the adjustment of 
these claims are mentioned, and an ap- 
plication is made for an increased num- 


ber of clerks, for the purpose of dispos- 
ing of the subject with as little delay as 
possible. 


Tue Army. It appears from the doc- 
uments accompanying the Reports of 
the Secretaries of War, the Navy, and 
the Treasury, that the Army, as now 
constituted, comprises | Major-General, 
2 Brigadier Generals, 1 Adjutant Gen- 
eral, 2 Inspectors General, 1 Quarter- 
Master General, 4 Quarter-Masters, 1 
Commissary General of Subsistence, 2 
Commissaries, 1 Surgeon General, 12 
Surgeons, 55 Assistant Surgeons, | Pay- 
master General, 14 Paymasters, | Com- 
missary General of Purchases, 2 Mili- 
tary Storekeepers, 13 Colonels, 13 Lt. 
Colonels, 22 Majors, 132 Captains, 154 
First Lieutenants, 154 Second Lieuten- 
ants, 6 Third Lieutenants, 1] Sergeant 
Majors, 11 Quarter-Master Sergeants, 
42s Sergeants, 454 Corporals, 14 Prin- 
cipal Musicians, 212 Musicians, 108 Ar- 
tificers, 250 enlisted for ordnance, and 
5052 privates. Total commissioned offi- 
cers, 594; non-commissioned oflicers 
and privates, 6540. Making the whole 
strength of the Army 7134 men. The 
reader will perceive that this number is 
somewhat larger than usual, which is 
owing to the addition of six companies 
of Rangers, comprising 635 men, as di- 
rected by an Act of Congress, passed at 
the last session. 

The number of recruits enlisted into 
the service during the year ending 30th 
September, ]=32, exclusive of Rangers, 
was 1462; of whom 64 enlisted at Al- 
bany, 23 at Baltimore, 45 at Buffalo, 9 
at Carlisle, Pa. 13 at Concord, Mass. 18 
at Hartford, 19 at Harrisburgh, Pa. 11 
at Lynchburg, Va. 2-0 at New-York, 
53 at Providence, 101 at Philadelphia, 3 
at Portland, = at Rochester, 13 at Utica, 
3 at Winchester, Va. and the remainder 
at the different military stations. It 
will be observed, that with the excep- 
tion ef those who were received at the 
inilitary stations, about twice as many, 
(491 out of 744) enlisted in the state of 
New-York, as in all the rest of the 
country. 

At the different armories of the Unit- 
ed States, there were manufactured or 
procured, during the year ending 30th 
September last, | forty-two pound iron 
cannon, 133 thirty-two pound do. I1 
twenty-four pounders, 3 field carriages, 
27,453 muskets, 3.490 Hall's rifles, 3.000 
sets of acoutrements for infantry, 4,000 
for riflemen, 1000 do. for cavalry, 5,214 
Ibs. cannister shot, 324.395 musket ball 
and buckshot cartridges, 11,522 1bs. bul- 
lets, &e. Ke 
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The whole number of militia in the 
United States, according to the latest 
returns, is 1,308,047 ; of whom, 182,615 
are in the state of New-York. There 
were distributed to them, during the 
year ending 30th September last, by the 
United States, 17 pieces of field artil- 
lery, 23 field carriages, 21,070 muskets, 
2739 artillery and cavalry swords, 5767 
sets of accoutrements for small arms, 
and 1100 for cavalry. 


Evecrors or Presipent. Here fol- 
lows a list of all the persons chosen in 
the several states, as electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. The whole 


number is 282—equal to the number of 


Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from all the states. Those whose 
names are printed in Italics, were elect- 
ed as opponents to the present adminis- 
tration, and all voted for Hlenry Clay as 
President, and John Sergeant as Vice- 
President, !except the seven from Ver- 
mont, who are understood to have given 
their votes for William Wirt as Presi- 
dent, and Amos Ellmaker as Vice-Presi- 
dent. The eleven from South-Carolina, 


it is understood, voted for John Floyd of 
Virginia as President, and Henry Lee of 


Massachusetts as Vice-President. All 
the remainder voted for Andrew Jackson 
as President, and all, except those from 
Pennsylvania, voted for Martin Van 
Buren as Vice-President. The Penn- 
sylvania electors yoted for William Wil- 
kins of that state, for Vice-President, 
agreeably to a pledge to which they 
submitted at their nomination. , 


Maine. Isaac Lane, James C. Churchill, Jo 
seph Sewall, Nathan Cutler, Silas Barnard, 
Ellis Burgess, Rowland Hf. Bridgham, Ephraim 
Fletcher, Joseph Kelsey, Samuel Moore, 

New-Hamesnine. Benjamin Pierce, Phin 
ehas Parkhurst, Samuel Collins, John Taylor, 
John Holbrook, Joseph Weeks, Moses White. 

Vermont. Asa Aldis, James Tarbor, John 8S. 
Pettytone, Amos Thompson, William Strona, Na 
than Learenworth, Auvustine Clarke. 

MassacCHUseTrTs. Charles “Jackson, Thomas 
Hl. Perkins, Gideon Barstow, Fhenezer Me seleu, 
Nathan Brook Aaron Tufts, Samuel Lee, Khene 
ter Mattoon, James Buers, Henry Shaw, James 
Richardson, Jotham Lincoln, Cornelius Griniell, 
NVumphas Marston. 

Ruope-Istanp. Samuel W. King, Nathan 8. 
Ruggles, William Peckham, Peleg Wilbur. 

Connecticut. Eli Todd, John D. Reunolds, 
Chester Smith, Morris Wo druj, Erastus Sturges 
John Baldwin, Ebenezer Jackson, Oliver H. King. 

New-York. Edward P. Livingston, Nathan 
iel Garrow, Moses Rolph, Henry Waring, Gide 
on Lee, John Targee, Preserved Fish, John W. 
Hardenbrook, Abraham Miller, William Taber, 
Samuel Hunter, Peter Crispel, Jr. William 
Dietz, Samuel Anable, James Woods, John 
Quackenbush, Daniel D. Campbell, John Gale, 
Dudley Farlin, James'B. Spencer, John 8. 
Veeder, Amos Buck, Theophilus 8. Morgan, 
David Moulton, Ebenezer Wood, Peter Collier, 
John Hyde, Thomas Humphrey, Joseph Rey 











nolds, Darius Bentley, Samuel Payne, Gad Cur 
tis, Seth Thomas, Jonas Sealey, Oliver Phelps, 
Truman Spencer, Abel Baldwin, James Suther 
land, Calvin T. Chamberlain, Orris Crosby, 
Major A. Andrews, Asa Clark, Jr. 

New-Jersey. Peter I. Terhune, William 
Monro, Daniel Viiet, Aaron Vansyckle, John 
M. Perrine, Joseph Rogers, James Newell, Will 
iam L, Stiles. 

Pennsytvania. Samuel M’Kean, Christian 
Garber, Edward King, Benjamin W. Richards, 
George W. Smick, Jonathan T. Knight, John 
Slaymaker, Oliver Allison, George G, Leiper, 
Henry Sheetz, Adam Ritscher, William Adams, 
John Schull, Jacob Kooker, David D. Wagener, 
William Sweetiand, William Thomson, Wil! 
iam Brindle, Adam Leight, George Burnitz, 
Daniel Schatler, Frederick Orwin, George M* 
Cullough, John Murray, David Gilmore, David 
Frazer, Patrick Mulvany, James Potter, John 
Y. Barelay, Wilson Smith. 

Berawane. Cornelius P. Cormeugs, George 
Truitt, H ry F. Hell. 

Maryrann. Upton s. Heath, William Frick, 
John Spear Smith, albert G. Constable, Robert 
H, Goldshborough, John N. Steele, William Price, 
William B. Tyler, Joscph Kent, Gerard Causin. 

Virginia. John Cargill, James Jones, 
Thomas M. Nelson, Archibald Austin, Richard 
Logan, Joseph Martin, Wilham Jones, William 
H. Roane, Samuel Carr, Lawrence T. Dade, 
Archibald R. Harwood, Sanuel Blackwell, John 
Gibson, Inman Horner, Hierome L. Opie, James 
M. Mason, John M’Millan, Jacob D. William 
son, Charles Beale, Thomas Bland, Andrew 
Russell. 

NortH-Carotina. Rovert Love, George L. 
Davidson, Peregrine Roberts, Thomas G. Polk, 
Thomas Settle, John M. Morehead, Walter F. 
Leake, Abram W. Venable, Josiah O. Watson, 
Joseph J. Daniel, William B. Lockhart, Mat 
thias FE. Sawyer, Francis EB. Ward, Richard 
Dobbs Spaight, Owen Holines. 

Sovru-Caroutirva. Robert J. Turnbull, W. 
Thompson, Jr. William Dubose, W. B. Sea 
brook, Benjamin Hart, Thomas Evans, Elijah 
Watson, Samuel Cherry, Thomas Lyles, Thom 
as Dugan, Joseph &. Shelton. 

Groraia. Beverly Allen, Flias Beall, David 
Blackshear, William B. Bulloch, John Floyd, 
Seaton Grantland, Hines Holt, Henry Jackson, 
William Terrell, John Whitehead, Wilson Will 
jams. 

Avanama. George Phillips, William R. 
Pickett, Theophilus T. Toulmin, Henry King, 
Thomas Coopwood, John J. Winston, William 
P. Gould. 

Mississiprt. Samuel Hunter, Wiley P. Mar 
ris, H. G. Runnels, William Dowsing. 

Lovistana. John B. Plauche, Thomas W. 
Scott, Trasimond Landry, Alexander Mouton, 
Walter H. Overton. 

Tennesser. Matthew Aikin, William Snod 
grass, Jesse Wallace, William B. A. Ramsay, 
Joseph W. M’Millan, William Stroud, John 
Hiearn, George Elliot, Daniel Bowman, John G. 

tostick, Elliott Hickman, William Pillow, Wil 
lie Blount, David Pentress, Blackman Coleman. 

KENTUCKY. Martin P. Marshall, John L. 
Hickman, Manlius WV. Thompson, William Ovwis 
len, William K. Wall, John J. Marshail, Thomas 
Chilton, Martin Beattu, Burr Harriston, Ephraim 
MY. Eirfhe, Alneu McLean, Thomas M, Ewing, 
Benjamin Hardin, Joseph Eve, David 8S, Patton, 

Onto. Benjamin Tappan, J. M. Goodenow, 
Jonathan PD. Morris, Samuel Caldwell, Mark 
T. Mills, Robert D. Foresman, Joseph J. M’ 
Dowell, Valentine Ketler, fsaac Humphreys, 
Alexander Elliot, John Chaney, Alexander M’ 
Connell, Michael Moore, John Larwill, Eli 
Baldwin, George Marshall, Jonathan Cilley, 
George Sharp, Fisher A. Blocksom, William & 
Tracy, Jeremiah M’ Lane. 
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InoiaNna. Nathan B. Palmer, Arthur Patter- 
son, James Blake, George Boon, Mark Crume, 
Thomas Givens, A. 8. Burnett, Walter Arm 
strong, John Ketcham. 

Inuinois. James Evans, Adams Dunlap, 
Daniel Stooky, Abner Flack, John C, Alex- 
ander. 

Missourr. Joel H. Haden, William Blakley, 
John Hume, George F. Bowlinger. 

Siavers or THE DecLararion oF 
InpePENDENCE. The following isa list 
of the Signers, with the periods of their 
deaths annexed respectively :— 
Thomas Lynch, Jr. of 5S. Carolina.* 
Button Gwinnet, Ga. May 27, 1777. 
John Morton, Pa. December, 1777. 
Philip Livingston, N. Y. June 12, 1772. 
George Ross, Pennsylvania, July, 1779. 
Joseph Hewes, N. C. Nov. 10, 1779. 
John Hart, New-Jersey, 1770. 

George Taylor, Pa. February 23, 171. 
Richard Stockton, N. J. Feb. 28, i7=1. 
Cesar Rodney, Delaware, 1783. 
Stephen Hopkins, R. 1. July 13, 1785. 
William Whippie, N. H. Nov. 28. 1725. 
Arthur Middleton, S. C. Jan. 1. 1 
Thomas Stone, Md. October 5, 17 
John Penn, N. C. September, 178 
Thomas Nelson, Jr. Va. Jan. 4, 
Benjamin Franklin, Pa. April 17, 1790. 
William Hooper, N. C. October, 1790. 
Benjamin Harrison, Va. April, 1791. 
Francis Hopkins, N. J. May x, 1791. 
Lyman Hall, Georgia, 1791. 

Roger Sherman, Con. July 23, 1793. 
John Haneock, Mass. October =, 1703. 
Richard Henry Lee, Va. June 19, 174. 
John Witherspoon, N. J. Nov. 174. 
Abraham Clark, New-Jersey, 1794. 
Josiah Bartlett, N. H. May 19, 1795. 
Samuel Huntingdon, Con. Jan. 5, 1796. 
Carter Braxton, Va. October 10, 1797. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, Va. 177. 
Oliver Wolcott, Con. December 1, 1701. 
Lewis Morris, N. Y. January 1798 
James Wilson, Pa. August 28, 1798. 
George Read, Delaware, 17!)=. 
William Paca, Maryland, 17). 

Edward Rutledge, 8. C. Jan, 23, 1200. 
Matt. Thornton, N. H. June 24, 1803. 
Samuel Adams, Mass. October 2, 1803. 
Francis Lewis, N. Y. Dee. 30, 1503. 
George Walton, Ga. February 2, 1804. 
Robert Morris, Pa. May &, 1806. 
George Wythe, Virginia, June 6, 1206. 
James Smith, Pennsylvania, 1206. 
Thomas Hayward, 8. C. March, 1509. 
Samuel Chase, Md. June 19, 1811. 
William Williams, Con. Aug. 2, 1811. 
George Clymer, Pa. January 23, 1213. 
Benjamin Rush, Pa. April 19, 1813. 





* Mr. Lynch and his lady embarked, shortly 
after the Declaration, on board a vessel bound 
to St. Eustatia, and nothing more is known of 
their fate. It is supposed that the vessel was 
Jost, and that all on board perished. 


Robert T. Paine, Mass. May 11, 1814. 
Elbridge Gerry, Mass. Nov. 23, 1814. 
Thomas M'Keon, Del. June 24, 1317. 
William Ellery, R. I. Feb. 15, 1820. 
William Floyd, N. Y. August 4, 1521. 
John Adams, Mass. July 4, 1826. 
Thomas Jefferson, Va. July 4, 1826. 
Charles Carroll, Md. November 4, 1832. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The Legislature of this State con- 
vened at Concord, on the 21st of No- 
vember. The Governor's message, gives 
the following statement respecting two 
interesting classes of the community. 
In one hundred and forty-one towns, 
being all from which returns have been 
received, there appear to be of indigent 
deaf and dumb persons between the 
ages of ten and thirty, exclusive of 
those who had been, and now are, at 
the American Asylum at Hartford, 45; 
under the age of ten years, 12. The 
whole number of insane, reported to me 
from the same towns, is 189; 90 males, 
and 99 females, 103 of whom are pau- 
pers. The whole number of those now 
in confinement is 76, of whom 25 are 
in private houses, 34 in poor houses, 7 
in cells and cages, 6 inchains and irons, 
and 4 in jails. Of those not now in 
confinement, many are stated to have 
been, at times, secured in private 
houses, some have been handcuffed, 
others have been confined in cells, and 
some in chains and jails. The sums 
ascertained to have been expended for 
the maintenance and security of a part 
only of those reported to me, amount 
annually to $9396 58. Estimating the 
expense of the remainder to have been 
in the same proportion, the aggregate 
annual cost of supporting and taking 
care of the whole number returned, is 
found to amount to the sum of $14,557. 
It may be expected that returns from 
the towns not yet heard from will con- 
siderably increase the numbers of each 
of these classes. 


» MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lowell. Although much is said at 
the present time of the rapid progress 
made within a few years in the town of 
Lowell, both in population and wealth, 
yet there are probably but very few out 
of its immediate vicinity, who possess 
any accurate idea of its present pros- 
perity, or of the circumstances that have 
contributed to it. The following brief 
account of it may, therefore, be interest- 
ing, and, perhaps, not altogether useless 
to those at a distance who are desirous of 
seeing the nation advancing in wealth 
and power by all honorable means. 
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It is but a few years since that man- 
ufacturing establishments to any great 
extent began to be formed in the pre- 
sent town of Lowell. At that period, 
and for some time after, it formed a 
small part of Chelinsford, lying between 
the Merrimac and Concord rivers, em- 
bracing, in its whole extent, a territory 
of about four square miles, and a popu- 
lation of two hundred souls. Since 
In22, the year that the present manufac- 
turing establishments were coinmenced, 
from two hundred the population has 
increased to ten thousand. Within two 
years past the number of inhabitants 
has increased much faster than formerly. 
At the time of taking the general cen- 
sus in 1330, the population was 6,474; 
in June of the present year, another 
census was taken, by which it was found 
the number of inhabitants amounted to 
10,000, making a cain in two years of 
1,000. 

I have said that the manufacturing 
business was first established in J 222 ; 
but this statement is not strictly cor- 
rect. Previous to that time, in the year 
IIe, a mill was built for the making of 
satinet; but this was comparatively of 
no importance, giving employ to but 
twenty people of both sexes. This mill 
had not long been in operation when 
the natural advantages of the plece be- 
gan to attract the attention of capitalists 
who were desirous of investing a partof 
their wealth in manufacturing. There 
is not probably a place in New-England, 
if we except Bellows Fall, where the 
natural advantages are creater than at 
Lowell,—there being a fall both on the 
Merrimac and Coneord as they flow by 
the town. The chief water-power, how- 
ever, is obtained from the Merrimac, by 
a canal, sixtv feet wide and eight feet 
deep, extending from the head of the 
Pawtucket Falls to the Coneord. This 
canal was built as early as 17°7, for the 
eonveyance of lumber round the Rapids, 
which had, until that time, rendered the 
river unfit for navigation. In 1823 it 
was bought by the Lock and Canal 
Company together with a large amount 
of real estate. This company disposes 
of mill-privileges and lands, as they are 
wanted, to the different manufacturing 
establishments. The oldest as well as 
the largest of all the companies that 
have been formed for the purpose of 
manufacturing,is called the Merrimack, 
with a capital of $1,500,000. This com- 
pany was incorporated in 1625. A short 
time after, in the same year, an act of 
incorporation was passed for the Hamil- 
ton Company with a capital of R00,000, 
From that time till the present, the man- 
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ufacturing business has been much in- 
creased. In 1828 there were five new 
companies incorporated, the Appleton, 
the Lowell, and the Middlesex, with 
capitals of half a million each, and the 
Mossic Falls and Lowell Brewery, the 
first with a capital of 200,000, and the 
last with one of 850.000. In 1830 three 
more companies were incorporated ; the 
Suffolk with $450,000 capital, the Tre- 
mont with S500,000, the Lawrence with 
1200,000. The three last companies 
are now but just getting into operation, 
having yet a number of mills to be 
erected. Thus we see that, in a small 
town consisting of but four square miles, 
we have ten companies incorporated 
for the purpose of manufacturing, whose 
united capitals amount to $6,200,000 ; 
an immense sum to be invested in the 
manutlacturing business In one town in 
so short a time. 

All the different mills, not taking into 
consideration those of the three last 
companies, which are not fully in opera- 
tion, produce annually about 16,250,000 
yards of cotton cloth, 100,000 yards of 
cassimere, 100,000 of ecassinetts, and 
18,000 of carpeting. They consume 
about 5,000,000 pounds ot cotton, and 
200.000 pounds of wool. Besides the 
cotten and woollen factories there Is a 
machine shop, belonging to the Lock 
and Canal Company, employing about 
two hundred hands, and a powder man- 
ufactory, which produces annually about 
750,000 pounds of powder. 

Although Loweil is a new place, re- 
ligion is well attended to, there being 
already established thirteen churches ; 
one Episcopalian, two Baptist, three 
Calvinistic, one Unitarian, one Roman 
Catholic, one Universalist, one Free- 
will Baptist, two Methodist, and one 
Protestant Methodist, all but three of 
which support a preacher. The other 
two learned professions are also well 
supplied, there being fifteen engaged in 
medicine, and about as many in law. 

Besides the other incorporate com- 
panies there are two banks, one with 
$300,000 for a capital, and the other 
with 200,000. There is also a rail- 
road commenced which is to extend 
from the south-west part of the village 
to Boston, a distance of about thirty-five 
miles. ‘This road, when completed, will 
no doubt much increase the business 
and population ef the town: for much 
of the country produce which is now 
carried the common w ay to Boston, will 
then be sent to Lowell, to find its way 
down on the rail-road. 

A stranger would probably see many 
peculiarities in Lowell, which are not 
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so much noticed by the inhabitants who 
have become accustomed to them. He 
would be struck first, perhaps, at the 
appearance of newness in every thing 
about him, nothing bearing the marks 
of either age or decay ; indeed, I doubt 
if there could be found thirty buildings 
in the whole town more than twelve 
years old. The inhabitants, also, as 
well as their buildings, bear the same 
marks of youth about them, there being 
but few, in the whole population, above 
the middle age. ‘Then there is the ap- 
pearance which the town has of being 
in an unfinished state, which must be 
evident to every one on first entering 
it, there being new buildings erecting 
on all sides, and half-finished streets and 
canals extending in every direction. 
Before dismissing this snbject [I can- 
not forbear saying something of the 


moral character of the operatives, of 


whom the great body of the population 
is composed. It has been the custom 
of late, for those opposed to the estab- 
lishment of manufactures in this ecoun- 
try, to assert, that nothing is more dan- 
gerous to the morals of the community 
than a large collection of operatives 
generally composed of young people. 
If we can judge at all of the effects such 
a collection of young people produce on 
society by what we can see at Lowell, 
where there are a greater number em- 
ployed in manufactures than in any 
other place in New-England, nothing 
can be more false than such an assertion. 
I will venture to say that there is not a 
single town in the Union, of the same 
size, where there is so little vice and 
dissipation, where so much attention is 
paid by the people in general to public 
decency and morality. A. G. T. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Messaze of Gov. Wolf to the 
Legislature, which is now in session, 
is occupied almost exclusively with 
the domestic affairs and internal im- 
provements of the state. The loans 
authorized by the last legislature to be 
effected in behalf of the state, for the sev- 
eral sums of $2,342,620, and $300,000, 
to be applied to the public improve- 
ments, as directed by law, were both 
taken by the Bank of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia,—the former at $114 02, 
and the latter $115 09, for $LOU of stock 
bearing five per cent. interest, and re- 
deemable after July, 1360. The bonus 
to the state upon these loans has amount- 
ed to $375,064. With these funds, 
twenty-two miles of the Philadelphia 
and Columbia Rail-road have been com- 
pleted with a single track, and the sec- 


ond track will be completed by January 
Ist, and a continuous navigation of 17] 
miles by canal and slack water naviga- 
tion has been opened from Columbia to 
Hollidaysburg, in Huntingdon county, 
on the eastern division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal. Seventy-one miles of 
canal, rail-road, and slack water navi- 
gation, is the whole amount of work 
executed during the year,—and they 
make the total extent of internal com- 
munication within the state, open and 
ready for active operations, more than 


jive hundred miles—all made within six 


years. Such further progress has been 
made, that if the legislature provide the 
necessary means, 112 miles more of 
canal and slack water navigation, and 96 
miles of rail-road, will be completed 
within the next season. The Governor 
further states, that if the iron contracted 
for is delivered in due time, a single 
track can be Jaid on the Alleghany Por- 
tage Rail-road, (about 36 miles,) and a 
double track on several inclined planes, 
by the first of July next; and, if no dis- 
appointment occurs, that, for the greater 
part of the next season, a complete com- 
munication, by way of the Union Canal, 
will be opened between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. A single track upon 
the Philadeiphia and Columbia Rail- 
road, from its present termination to the 
borough of Columbia—distance 50 miles 
—may also be finished at the pleasure 
of the legislature. 

The Governor announces, with some 
exultation, that when these works shall 
have been completed, Pennsylvania 
will, in her own right, and by her own 
means, have constructed, within seven 
years, 593 miles of canal and slack 
water navigation, and 118 miles of rail- 
road,—making an aggregate of 711 miles 
of internal improvement. To carry on 
these works, as authorized by law, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the En- 
gineers, there will be required for the 
ensuing year the sum of 82,088,965 29 ; 
and if the legislature choose to direct 
the finishing of the whole work, by lay- 
ing the second track of the rail-roads, 
there will be needed the farther sum of 
$908,730 71. 

Of the system of improvement, con- 
cerning which so much controversy has 
of late existed in the state, the Gover- 
nor affirms that, “independent of the 
future value of these improvements to 
the community, the state has been the 
gainer already, even before they have 
gone into active operation, in the uni- 
versal prosperity which this measure of 
its policy has been the means of bring- 
ing about, to an amount exceeding that 


~- 
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of all the liabilities and expenditures it 
has incurred in the construction.”’ 

The subject of Education is next 
treated of in the message. He urges 
the necessity of maturing a plan which 
will teach every child in the Common- 
wealth, and leave none uninstructed, 
and proposes a change in the organiza- 
tion and economy of the existing school 
system. The Governor reprobates the 
Lottery system, in strong terms, and 


urges the occasion of the termination of 


the contract with Yates and McIntyre, 
during the present year, as proper for 
putting an end to the evil. 

The following is the passage in which 
the views of Governor Wolf, in relation 
to South-Carolina and the tariff, are 
summed up :—* The interests of Penn- 
sylvania, as a manufacturing state, are 
so interwoven with the protective poli- 
cy, that she, at least, cannot consent 
that it should be abandoned. Whether 
the act of Congress, of July, will attord 
sufficient protection to all the interests 
that require it, remains to be tested, and 
until its efficacy, in that particular, shall 
have been ascertained, Pennsylvania 
cannot, it is believed, in justice to her 
important interests, cease to exert her 
influence to prevent a change in its pro- 
visions.” , 

The Treasury of the state is in a 
flourishing condition. The receipts, 
from all ordinary sources of revenue, 
during the year 1832, (ending Novem- 
ber Ist) were $665,040 sx. After the 
payment of the ordinary expenditures 
of the government, and all local ap- 
propriations, there was a balance in 
the Treasury of $206,982 34. Of this 
S79 R15 38 were transferred to the 
Improvement fund for the payment of 
interest or loans, and the balance in the 
Treasury was $117,167 16. The in- 
crease in the ordinary revenue over 
that of the preceding year was nearly 
$70,000. 


VIRGINIA. 

The Legislature assembled at Rich- 
mond on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber. The message of Governor Floyd 
to the two houses. was communicated 
on the next day. It is confined, in its 
topics, almost exclusively to the affairs 
of the Commonwealth. The Governor 
adverts to the collisions resulting irom 
a supposed conflict of interests, between 
different parts of the state, as the most 
efficient cause in hindering the pros- 
perity of Virginia, and preventing that 
high prosperity which her situation and 
resources might enable her to attain. 
Mt is therefore recommended, as the first 


duty of the statesman, to remove these 
prejudices, to reconcile diversities of in- 
terest, which are only apparent, and, in 
the spirit of mutual concession and for- 
bearance, to aim at results in legisla- 
tion, which shall be equally beneficial 
to all. Among the most important ob- 
jects of legislation, rail-roads and canals 
are first enumerated, and the connection 
of the Atlantic with the west, by the 
James and Lower Kenhawa rivers, is 
urged upon the attention of the legisla- 
ture. The project of facilitating this 
great work, by inviting individuals to 
become joint stockholders with the 
state, in the property of those rivers, 
having failed, the Commonwealth is 
urged to resume and prosecute the work 
by the public resources. The standing 
topic of the revision and improvement 
of the militia system, in order to its 
greater efficiency, is urged at some 
length. The finances of the state are 
represented as being in a prosperous 
condition ; and, on the whole, a favora- 
ble view is given of the condition and 
prospects of the state. The Governor 
refers to the papers and pamphlets issu- 
ed from Boston, New-York, and other 
places, calculated and tending to inflame 
the slave population of the United 
states, and incite them to insurrection 
and desertion, and recommends the 
adoption of measures for protecting the 
state in its sovereignty, and property 
in its security, which these publica- 
tions are alleged to violate and endan- 
ger. The measures are not indicated, 
which may be available to this pur- 
pose, consistently with the integrity 
of other states, and the rights of their 
citizens 

In the conclusion of the message, 
Governor Floyd touches upon the fed- 
eral relations of the state, and in appa- 
rent contradiction with what he had be- 
fore asserted, seems to impute the exist- 
ing and threatened embarrassments of 
Virginia to the “ oppressive exactions” 
of the tariff. The late tariff is, in his 
view, hardly less injurious than that for 
which it is a substitute. He seems to 
consider ita very hard case, that the 
majority should **be permitted to be- 
come the interpreters of their own pow- 
ers ;”’ thinking, doubtless, that the mi- 
nority are more competent, and that it 
is more consonant with the spirit of re- 
publicanism, that the interpreting power 
should be so disposed. His sympathies 
are evidently with South-Carolina, 
whose present posture he refers to the 
considerate wisdom of the legislature. 
He almost intimates that the time is at 
hand, when “the defenders of those 
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violations of the constitution, (the 
tariff, &c.) are increasing in number 
and the boldness of their measures,” 
and the majority refuse to submit to the 
reasonable dictation of the minority, 
for Virginia to throw herself upon her 
“reserved rights—the sleeping Wunder 
of the states.” 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 


David S. Swain, a Judge of the Su- 


perior Court, is elected Governor of 


this ‘state, by the legislature. Seven 
ballotings took place on three different 
days. Governor Branch was a candi- 
date, but was withdrawn after the fifth 
ballot. Thomas G. Polk, another can- 
didate, was withdrawn after the first 
ballot. On the seventh ballot, the 
vote stood for Swain, §9--Richard D. 
Spaight, "4—J. H. Bryan, *—blank, &. 
Resolutions are under consideration, 
instructing the North-Carolina delega- 
tion to use their efforts to procure a 
General Convention of the States, for 
the purpose of giving a fixed interpreta- 
tion of such articles of the constitution 
as are susceptible of misconstruction. 
Resolutions have also been submitted 
protesting against the doctrine of nulli- 
fication, ** as erroneous in theory, and 
calculated to put in jeopardy the civil 
and political liberty we enjoy.” This 


resolution is coupled with a denial of 


the constitutionality of the tariff. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Pursuant to a reselve of the Legisla- 
ture, a Convention of the people of this 
state assembled at Columbia on the 
second Monday in November, and elect- 
ed Governor Hamilton to preside over 
its deliberations. The relative streneth 
of parties in the convention was, State 
Rights and Nullification, 145—Union 
26—total 169. The most important aet 
passed by this convention, was an Ordi- 
nance embracing the following provis- 
ions :—Ist. The ‘Tariff Acts of 
and 1832 for the protection of domestic 
manufactures, are declared 
and not binding on the citizens of this 
state withoutany distinction. 2d. If the 
United States attempt to enforce the 
same by naval or inilitary force, or 
shutting our ports, the Union is dissoly- 
ed, and the convention is to be called to 
form a government for South-Caroling 
3d. All Officers of the state, Civil or 
Military, are to take an oath on or be- 
fore the Ist February, (if in the state) 
to support the Ordinance and Laws 
passed in pursuance thereof, or their 
commissions to be vacated, as in case 
of death or resignation. 4th. Noappeal 


Tan 
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to be taken from the decision of our 
Courts; and Jurymen, in addition to 
the usual oath, will be required to take 
an oath to put in effect this Ordinance, 
and the laws passed in pursuance there- 
of. This Ordinance was adopted—ayes 
136, noes 27, absent s. It was signed 
by every member belonging to the Free 
Trade Party. The Unionists declined 
signing. ‘The convention also adopted 
an Address to the People of South- 
Cerolina, and another to the people of 
the United States, setting forth the 
arguments in maintenance of the doc- 
trine of Nullification, and declaring 
their determined resistance to all at- 
tempts on the part of the government 
of the United States, to enforce the 
tariff im that state. Provision was 
made for calling the convention togeth- 
er again when needful and proper, at 
any time not beyond the 12th of No- 
vember, 1833. The convention ad- 
journed on the 24th of November. 

The Legislature convened at Colum- 
bia on the 26th of November. Gov- 
ernor Hamilton communicated, by mes- 
sage, the proceedings of the conven- 
tion, and recommended various meas- 
ures for carrying into complete effect 
the Ordinance of Nullification. <A biil 
for that purpose was subsequently re- 
ported, imposing upon all persons, who 
shall seize the person or property of a 
citizen, for the collection of duties upon 
imported merchandize, a fine of not less 
than 1000, nor more than S10 000, and 
imprisonment from six months to two 
years. The attempts to do those acts 
are made punishable by half the above 
tine and imprisonment. An attorney, 
bringing a suit for the collection of 
bonds tor duties. in the state or United 
States Courts, shall be struck from the 
rolls of the State Courts: the marshal, 
serving the writ, is subject to a fine 
fromm S500 to 5.000. and imprisonment 
from three to thirteen months: and the 
clerk of any court, who shall grant a 
copy of the record, for the purpose of 
an appeal to the United States Courts, 
‘s punishable in the same modes. To 
prevent copies of the records 
being taken for the purpose of appeal, 
the special permission of the court con- 
taining the record must be obtained, 
and security given that they will not be 
used for such a purpose. This bill 
makes no discrimination between those 
cuties which are imposed for the pur- 

* revenue, and whose 
object is the protection of American in- 
dustry. Another bill has been reported, 
entitled “a bill to provide for the secu- 
rity and protection of the people of 
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South-Carolina.”” The Governor is au- 
thorized to resist the employment of the 
naval or military force of the United 
States, for the purpose of enforcing the 
acts declared null by the convention ; 
and for this purpose, places at his com- 
mand all the military force of the state. 
In case of any demonstrations of coer- 
cion on the part of the United States, 
by assembling an unusual force in or 
near the state, the Governor is directed 
to issue his proclamation for volunteers, 
whose services he is authorized to ac- 
cept. The militia is divided into four 
classes, to be called into service by 
classes, as the public exigences may re- 
quire. The time of service of the mi- 
litia is twelve months, and of the vol- 
unteers six. The remainder of the act 
provides for the organization of the 
troops. 

In the Senate, December 5, Mr. Pat- 
terson gave notice that he would next 
day introduce a bill to prevent persons 
from holding, at the same time, offices 
under the United States and South- 
Carolina. 


GEORGIA. 

The proceedings of the Legislature, 
though of an interesting character, have 
presented nothing decisive, except a 
settled determination to resist the man- 
date of the Supreme Court. A number 
of resolutions were offered by Mr. 
Ryan, on the subject of the tariff laws, 
and proposing the plan of a Southern 


Convention, which passed the House of 


Representatives, by a vote of {7 to 957. 
The preamble to these resolutions as- 
serts that the tariff law of the last ses- 
sion of Congress has not satisfied the 
just expectations of the people of the 
southern states ; but, that the recent at- 
tempts to provide a remedy, by a State 
Convention, are not only likely to prove 
abortive, but, if persisted in, will dis- 
turb the public harmony, and weaken 
the moral force of the state. ‘The 
lutions adopted by this convention, rep- 
resenting a minority of the people, are 
also premised to be of an cbjectionable 
character. Hence, says the preamble, 
it becomes the duty of those who are 
the unquestionable 
the people of Georgia, to interpose, for 
the purpose of tranquilizing the public 
mind, and concentrating the public will. 


reso- 


by the recommendation of a course of 


policy which they trust will obtain the 
general approbation of the community.” 
It is then resolved, that if a Southern 
Convention be desirable, it is expedi- 
ent for the state of Georgia to invite 
the states of Virginia, North-Carolina, 


representatives of 


South-Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi, to concur with her in 
sending delegates thereto. The Con- 
vention then to take into consideration 
the tariff system, and to devise and 
recommend the most effectual and 
proper mode of obtaining relief from its 
evils. ‘lo ascertain with precision the 
sentiments of the people of Georgia, 
the resolutions provide that the plan of 
a Southern Convention, as sketched 
out, be submitted to them, at the next 
election for county officers, which oc- 
curs on the Ist Monday in January ; 
and the will of the voter is to be ex- 
pressed by endorsing on the ticket the 
words * Southern Convention,” or “ No 
Southern Convention.” 

The plan of a Southern Convention, 
embodied in these resolutions, provides 
that the southern states above mention- 
ed be invited to concur in sending 
delegates to the convention; each 
state to send a number equal to her rep- 
resentation in Congress; the convention 
not to be held, unless five of the six in- 
vited states assent to the proposal. 
The states assenting, to fix upon the 
time and place of holding it. The gov- 
ernor of Georgia is authorised to com- 
municate the invitation and proposals 
to the executives of the other states, 
and when the time and place of holding 
the convention shall be fixed on, he is 
to issue a proclamation, with timely no- 
tice, for the election of delegates. If 
the Southern Convention, thus proposed 
and organized, should agree on a course 
of proceeding, which they recommend 
to the states represented, the plan goes 
on to provide that a State Convention, 
consisting of a full representation of the 
people ot Georgia, be then convened— 
to whom the recommendations of the 
Southern Convention shall be submit- 
ted. If those are approved by the State 
Convention, they are then to be sub- 
mitted to the people, for final ratifica- 
tion. ‘bhe resolutions contain an ear- 
nest request to the people of Georgia, 
not togive their votes on the resolutions 
of the convention recently adjourned, 
as therein proposed—as that convention 
manifestly consisted of delegates from 
a minority of the people. They con- 
clude, however, with expressing the 
hope that the regular operations of the 
General Government inay supercede 
the neces ssity of any extraordinary 
measures on the part of the southern 
people. And they *“ recognize the hap- 
plest of better things, in the 
growing certainty of the re-election otf 
that illustrious patriot, Andrew Jack- 
son. 


aucury 
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The following additional resolution 
was offered by Mr. Bates, and carried 
by a vote of 102 to 51 :— 

Resolved, That we abhor the doctrine of Nul- 
lification, as neither a peaceful nor constitu- 
tional remedy ; but, on the contrary, as tending 
to civil commotion and disunion ; and while we 
deplore the rash and revolutionary measures 
recently adopted by a Convention of the People 
of South-Carolina, we deem it a paramount 
duty to warn our fellow-citizens against adopt- 
ing her mischievous policy.’ 

Land Lottery. One of the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Lottery of the 
state, drawing at Milledgeville, has 
been impeached for “ high crimes, mis- 
demeanor, and forgery.’ One of the 
tracts of land which he contrived to 
draw for himself, is the residence of 
Ridge, the Cherokee chief, and is esti- 
mated to be worth $40,000. He has 
been arrested by the warrant of the 
Speaker. 


ALABAMA. 

The Legislature of this state recently 
held an extra session in order to remedy 
a defect in the law relating to the elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President. 
In his message to the Legislature, the 
first domestic topic which the Governor 
urges upon their attention, is the neces- 
sity of a thorough revision of the crim- 
inal code of the state. The present 
code is admitted to be altogether too 
severe to be longer continued, either in 
policy, justice, or humanity. There are 
no less than twenty-one offences pun- 
ishable by death, twenty-one by whip- 
ping, four by the pillory, and four by 
branding ; modes of punishment which 
are disproportioned to the crime, barba- 
rous and sanguinary in their nature, 
and inconsistent with the enlightened 
spirit of the times. He recommends 
the adoption of a penitentiary system, 
as a substitution for every kind of pun- 
ishment except for the most heinous of- 
fences. The Governor recommends 
several amendments to the militia laws 
which, in that state, as every where 
else, are defective and insufficient. He 
speaks with great zeal and gratification 
upon the condition and prospects of the 
State University. Another topic in the 
message is the state of the Currency 
and Banking system of Alabama. The 
trade and commerce of the state are said 
to require large additions to the circu- 
lating medium. The annual business 
transactions of Mobile amount to eleven 
millions of dollars, and the banking 
capital (of the Mobile Bank) does not 
exceed $500,000. There is a Branch of 
the United States Bank there, but its 
issues have never been more than 


$1,500,000. The Governor states the 
like deficiency to exist throughout the 
state. In order to supply it properly, 
he advocates the establishment of state 
banks, rather than incorporated compa- 
nies of private individuals. The charter 
of the Union Bank of Louisiana has 
been popular in Alabama, and a similar 
scheme proposed for that state. The 
Governor objects to it decidedly, and 
concludes that the preference, hereto- 
fore given to a State Bank over private 
incorporations, is justified by the suc- 
cess which has attended its operations, 
and should not be yielded to any novel 
experiment. In reference to the Indian 
relations, at the last session, the laws of 
the state were extended over the coun- 
try in the occupation of the Indians. 
The agents sent, to put them in action, 
met with no opposition, but were re- 
ceived with kindness and _ hospitality. 
The title of the Creeks was extinguished 
by treaty in March last, and the mes- 
sage recommends that the lands thus 
acquired should be laid off into counties 
and regularly organized. They will 
make four counties, and “ constitute 
the most desirable section of the state.” 
The message proceeds to urge the pro- 
priety of a renewed application to Con- 
gress for a grant of land in aid of the 
Coosa canal—to effecta navigable junc- 
tion of the Tennessee and Alabama 
rivers. 

In conclusion, the message enters 
into the great southern question of hos- 
tility to the tariff, and expresses strong 
disapprobation both of the American 
System and of Nullification as a remedy 
for its evils. 


KENTUCKY. 

The Legislature of Kentucky met at 
Frankfort, on Monday, Nov. 3d. J. J. 
Crittenden was elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives without oppo- 
sition. In the Senate, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Morehead took his seat as presid- 
ing officer. The Message of Governor 
Breathitt was received on the same day. 
After the customary congratulations to 
the Legislature, upon the prosperous 
condition of the National and State 
affairs, the message proceeds to make 
some general suggestions for the im- 
provement of principles of legislation, 
and seenring the stability and perma- 
nence oi the laws. It insists upon the 
importance of uniformity in the opera- 
tion of laws throughout the state, the 
want of which in several prominent 
particulars is pointed out, and reproves 
the too common practice of legislating 
on private and loca] bills, by which the 
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time and functions of the legislature 
are misapplied, and frequent injury 
done to the interests of third persons by 
an ex parte character. The Governor 
recommends briefly that there should be 
as little legislation as possible, consistent 
with the wants of the whole people, and 
that it should be uniform and certain in 
its application, and require as little 
change as possible. 

The subject of education is next urg- 
ed upon the patronage of the legislature. 
Transylvania University, especially in 
its law and medical departments, is rep- 
resented to be ina flourishing condi- 


tion ; and favorable mention is made of 


Georgetown College, the Augusta Col- 
lege, Centre College at Danville, St. 
Joseph's at Bardstown, and Cumberland 
at Princeton. 

The internal improvement of the 
state is pressed upon the consideration 
of the legislature. The improvement 
of the navigable streams of the state is 
recommended,—especially that of the 
Green river, which has been surveyed, 
and can be cleared of its obstructions at 


a small expense. Forty-five miles of 


the Maysville and Lexington road have 
been put under contract; forty of which 
will be finished and opened for travel 
during the present year, and the remain- 
ing portion by the next fall. Only 
eighteen miles will remain to complete 
the whole. The directors add that they 
have expended their entire capital, in- 
cluding the state subscription, and have 
no means for putting the rest of the 
road under contract. They furnish 
some data in support of the opinion that 
the road, when completed, will pay an 
interest of efght per cent. Other roads 
of less general interest are recommend- 
ed to patronage. Great interest is ex- 
pressed for the Lexington and Ohio 
Rail-road, and the completion of the 
Louisville and Portland canal is an- 
nounced. 

The bounty of the legislature is also 
asked for the Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
at Danville; the Lunatic Asylum at 
Lexington, and the Hospitals at Louis- 
ville and Smithland. Some changes 
are suggested in the mode of selecting 
juries, and it is especially recommended 
that they should receive a reasonable 
compensation for their services. Im- 
provements in the militia system are 
pointed out as necessary, and alterations 
suggested in the laws relative to riots 
and the licensing of taverns, with a 
view to the suppression, as far as prac- 
ticable, of the vice of intemperance. 

On the subject of the State Finances, 
the Governor announces a_ balance 


against the Treasury on the 10th of Oc- 
tober last, of $147,534. The state has 
an unproductive capital of nearly s/x 
hundred thousand dollars originally de- 
rived principally from the sales of Green 
river lands, and invested in stock of 
the Bank of Kentucky. That charter 
having been repealed, the state's pro- 
portion of the stock as distributed and 
received, has been subscribed as stock 
in the Bank of the Commonwealth, 
where it has also been unproductive, 
that bank having also ceased to do busi- 
ness. The Governor proposes the char- 
tering of a new bank, based on a sub- 
stantial capital, in which the state funds 
shall be re-invested. 

The concluding passages refer in gen- 
eral terms to the value of the Umion, 
and the necessity of its preservation. 

Louisville Canal. The Secretary of 
the Louisville and Portland Canal Com- 
pany has communicated the following 
intelligence to the National Intelligen- 
cer :— 

The Louisville and Portland Canal is 
about two miles in length, intended for 
steam-boats of the largest class, and to 
overcome a fall of 24 feet in the Ohio 
river, occasioned by an irregular bed of 
lime-stone rock, through which the 
canal is cut in its whole length, a part 
to the depth of 12 feet, averaging about 
% feet, overlaid with earth to the depth 
of an average of 20 feet, and the banks 
being raised, the depth of the canal is 
42 feet; it is 50 feet wide at the bottom 
and the banks being sloped and walled 
up, it is 200 feet wide at the top of the 
banks; the width at the water line 
varies according to the height of water 
which varies from 4 feet to 40 feet. 
There are one guard and three lift locks 
all combined ; the line of lock wall is 
upwards of 900 feet; the guard lock is 
100 feet in the clear in length, 42 feet 
high, and 50 feet wide ; the lift locks, 
are each 155 feet long, clear measure, 
50 feet wide and 20 feet high, all based 
on solid rock. The stone masonry con- 
tained in these locks, is equal to that of 
thirty common locks on the Ohio or 
New-York canals. The canal is crossed 
about midway by a permanent stone 
bridge of one main arch 66 feet high 
and 66 feet span for the passage of ves- 
sels, and two side arches of 40 feet 
span, to lighten the fabric and to admit 
the passage of water in floods. The 
amount of labor on this canal is equal 
to that of 70 to 75 miles of ordinary 
canals. At extreme low water, full 
4 feet can be found in the canal, at 
which time 10 inches only are on the 
falls, and 18 inches on the bars, above 
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and below the canal, between this and 
Cincinnati, or the mouth of the Ohio. 
When the water rises so as to give 7 
feet over the bars, there is the same in 
the canal, after which the increase is in 
favor of the bars; for when 10 feet are 
on the bars, not more than 8 feet are in 
the canal. The business done on the 
canal, has as yet given no opportunity 
of ascertaining how much can be done 
in twenty-four hours ; but in favorable 
stages of water, one boat can be pass- 
ed every half hour, or 45 in a day. 


The canal was re-opened on the 2d of 


November, on 23 feet of lift, or within 
one foot of the lowest 
past 1 o'clock, P. M. 
past 6, P. M. or four hours, there passed 
four steam-boats and four flat-boats, 
and the toll was S249. In higher sta- 
ges of water, the sane number of larger 
boats could have been passed in less 
time, and the tolls would have been 
three times as much; as boats of 300 or 
100 tons can be passed sooner on 10 
feet lilt, than boats of 100) tons can be 
passed on 23 feet. The land belonging 
to the company is 850 feet wide, and 
two iiles long, with some additional 
lots, the whole making about 100 acres 
in area, and there are bl 





favorable situa- 
tions for water power and deck yards 
available at future 
of the country is ramdly increasing ; 
and if but a fair proportion of it should 
pass the canal, the tolls would even 
now yield a fair profit on the stock in- 
vested, when the 
pleted. 


periods The trade 


whole shall be com- 


OHTLO. 

The General Assembly of Ohio met 
at Columbus on Monday the 3d of De- 
cember. Samuel R. Miller, Senator 
from Hamilton county, was elected 
Speaker of the Senate. David T. Dis- 
ney, also. of the county of Hamilton, 


was elected Speaker of the House of 


Representatives. The Message of Goy- 
ernor McArthur was received on the 
same day. 
congratulation upon the rapid increase 
of the state during its short but flour- 
ishing career, up to this date, and par- 
ticularly on the blessings of the past 
year, the first topic of the Message is 
the condition of the Treasury. he 
aggregate amount paid into the Treas- 
ury for canal and state purposes during 
the last year, added to the balance re- 
maining at the last report, is S271,202. 
The total amount of disbursements dur- 
ing the same period for the same pur- 
poses is $20,507 65; leaving a balance 


water, at half 
and up to half 


After afew paragraphs of 


in the treasury of $20,734 94. The 
estimated amount of taxes levied for 
the same purposes during that time was 
$250,000. The amount of foreign ca- 
nal debt is $4,400,000, and the interest 
payable annually to foreign stockholders 
is $200,000. The amount borrowed 
from the School fund in aid of the canal 
funds, is $134,547; and the interest on 
that sum about $25,000. The whole 
canal debt of the state is therefore 
S4,534.547; and the whole amount of 
interest (payable on the Ist of January 
1533) S275,000. 

The sales of land granted to the state 
by Congress for canal purposes, have 
amounted, during the past year, to 
S52,103 7e. The tolls received on the 

34.956 26 
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Miami canal were 
On the Ohio canal 


Deduct expenses 

Net balance 104.302 53 
which is applicable to the payment of 
interest on the canal debt. 

The Ohio eanal. with its navigable 
is now completed from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio river, with the excep- 
tion of one lock near the Ohio, a dis- 
tance of 334 miles The whole leneth 
of canals within the state, now complet- 
ed and navigable, is about 400 miles. 
The messave recommends the dissolu- 
tion of the Board of Canal Commission- 
ers, and the dismission of as many en- 
gineers and assistants as are no longer 
liee ded. 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum is in 
prosperous operation. The number of 
pupils now in this institution, is 31, of 
whom 17 are supported entirely by the 
state, and one in part. The whole ex- 
penses for the three quarters of a year 
ending July 3ist, have been but 
3.409 16. 

Some time is yet required to complete 
the new penitentiary buildings. The 
Governor recommends some changes in 
the criminal laws of the state, so as to 
lessen the number of penitentiary of- 
fences, or toshorten the term of confine- 
ment; thereby making fewer pardons 
necessary and the punishment of crimi- 
nals more certain. 

Some remarks are added, deprecating 
the effects upon the currency on a fail- 
ure to renew the charter of the United 
States Bank. Allusion is made to the 
state of feeling in South-Carolina, as 
well as the doctrine of Nullification 
there maintained, which are deplored as 
* injurious and fatal.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


First Steps to the Study of His- 
tory ; being Part First of a Key to History— 
by Elizabeth P. Peabody. 

This is the production of a lady who 
has devoted the energies of an acute 
and philosophical mind to the important 
business of education, and has thus had 
an opportunity of correcting, by practi- 
cal application, the errors of any theory 
she may have formed, from viewing the 
powers of the mind abstractly and spec- 
ulatively. It is a school book, to be 
sure, consisting principally of questions 
to Irving’s Lite of Columbus, and his 
Voyages of the Companions of Colum- 
bus: but there is a preface, which econ- 
tains many very valuable remarks, not 
only to teachers, but to those who are 
desirous of making up the deficiencies 
in their own historical education. No 
one can deny that History is shamefully 
neglected in our schools and colleges, 
and that an almost ludicrous isnorance 
prevails with regard to it, among well- 
educated (so called) young men and 
women. Much of this neglect is as- 
cribed by the writer of this little work 
to the fact, that works of History are 
too often dull records of events, in a 
chronological order, without a pictur- 
esque style of narrating, vivid delinea- 
tions of character, and that reflected 
light which comes from a knowledge 
of the literature of the nation, its relig- 
ion, the manners and customs of soci- 
ety, and the history and policy of con- 





temporary nations. [listory, instead of 


being a lifeless chronicle of events, 
which have no relation but that of sue- 
cession, should be animated and warm- 
ed with a philosophical soul; should 


show us the causes and the effects of 


separate acts, the motives of the actors, 
and in what manner every age influen- 
ces that which sneceeds, and is influ- 
enced by that which has preceded it. 

We make an extract from the preface, 
giving the writer's opinions of the man- 
ner in which history should be written, 
in order to be studied with advantage 
and pleasure, by young persons. 


The study should commence very early, that 
history may take its right rank inthe mind, as 
a source of practical wisdom. Children are 
eminently social, and their views of what otii- 
ers do and think, is the most powerful influence 
Which is exerted over them. From the very 
first, they should be taught to look abroad into 
different states of society. They should know, 
from the very first, that they have a large field 
of thought to range in. ‘To see different relig- 
lons, and different governments, and different 
circumstances of secial life, which still leave 
individual points in the characters of those sub 
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jected to them, touching a universal sympathy, 
will lay the cornerstone of a true liberality of 
heart. ‘Tosee, at once, in what difierent cir- 
cumstances human nature is placed, and the 
different forms whieh the same elements as 
sume, before the mind has made any arbitrary 
associitious as to what is beauty and truth, 1s 
the surest means of destroying the principle of 
dogmatisin, and making the mind genuinely 
modest and free from slavery to its own pecu 
Larities, Nershould that genial season of the 
soul be lost to bistory, in which the mind can 
be given uptoan author with the same reck 
lessness and devotion with which youth gives 
itself up to all its voluntary pursuits. It is the 
ouly season tor complete and full impressions, 
It is not possible to interest children too soon in 
historians, contemporary with the ages they 
describe. These authors alone are able to 
breathe the spirit of the age, whose story they 
tell. Memoirs of individuals, and characteris 
tic anecdotes, and, generally, the philosophy of 
the period, pervade their writings, and convey 
to the imagination and sensibility, imperishable 
impressions. Youth who are made acquainted 
with these authors, grow up as it Were in many 
ages, and many countries, and have a chance 
to escape the influences of the present age, to 
which so many surrender themselves to perish 
with it; and to feel the influences of the great 
relations of humanity, before they are cireum 
scribed to those of any party, or even any single 
country. 

jut even contemporaneous authors sheuld be 
read with discrimination, and the dull parts lefé 
out. The passiveness, with which young peo 
ple often tike down the dull and stupid, as wel 
us lively and brilliant parts of a book given 
them to read, involves a thousand evils. It 
often disgusts the bright mind with study, and 
quencbes the small gleams of the desire of 
knowledge inthe easily discouraged, and the 
indolent, and the stupid. Before the age of 
speculation comes, the mind should be filled 
with frets and images, But in order to impress 
facts and images, they must be well selected 
and arranged, and the mind’s own activity be 
roused to reacton them. In order to effect this, 
the instructer should carry the pupil from book 
to book, taking from each author that part, 
which he bas treated with the most talent. 

This plan will also give the pupil’s mind a 
sort of mental independence, a treedom from 
the peculiar influence of authors, which is a 
consideration of great practical Importance. 

But, although vivid conceptions of character 
and events are the foundation of general sym 
pathy, and of a true knowledge of humanity, 
history will not produce its best fruits in the 
mind without something more. The rational 
faculties must be satisfied. Present experience 
contradicts the probability of events, and makes 
it difficult for the mind to realize the possibility 
of states of mind and thought, which prevailed 
in remote ages. When the age of reflection 
succeeds the age of impression, a secret process 
of the mind sets the picturesque delineations of 
biographers, annalists, and poets, on the same 
level with the no less vivid conceptions of ro 
mantic writers, to which they bear a greater re 
semblance than to the events and spirit of the 
presenttime. In this way, the highest uses ot 
history are gradually lost, and the mind is left 
to narrow itself again to the small sphere of 
present realities, and is no longer fed by the 
spectacle of its own nature, under the influence 
of various circumstances, and the inspiration of 
different leading ideas,  Ulisterieal criticism, 
theretore, and a surveyof the events of tine im 
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relation to the development of various great 
general principles, should follow the unques- 
tioning, enthusiastic assent of the soul of chil 
dren, to the heroic and romantic legends which 
form the staple of the native history of every 
country, at least in its earlier periods. 


A Poem on the Meditation of Na- 
ture, spoken September 26th, 1832, betore the 
Association of the Alumni of Washington 
College. By Park Benjamin. 


Mr. Benjamin is favorably known to 
the public as the author of several small 
pieces of poetry, which have been high- 
ly successful. In the production before 
us, he shows that he has the strength of 
wing to accomplish a higher and bolder 
flight. Its subject is the influence of 
Nature upon the mind and character. 
In treating it the author shows a deep 
love of the beautiful and the true. a 
strong poetical enthusiasm, habits of re- 
flection and observation, and great skill 
in the use of language. The high moral 
tone of feeling which runs through it 
deserves also great commendation. It 
is by no means a faultless production, 
but its faults are those of a young 
writer. The language is sometimes too 
glowing and exuberant, there is a re- 
dundancy of epithets, and the images 
are sometimes accumulated so as almost 
to dazzle the mind with their number 
and brightness. 

a ‘ 

The extract, that we make from it, 
will prove that our commendations are 
not given without good reason, though 
one of the lines is a shocking violation of 
measure. 

Oh, when to rest the wearied day retires, 

How, on God’s temple, burn the unwasting 
fires! 

Pure, soft and still, each in its own blue sphere, 

As when at first the mighty Maker framed 
The bending arch and bade its gleams appear 

Where the greatsun had through the ether 

flamed, 
Forever beautiful! forever bright ! 

What is your hidden mystery? do ye stream 
From the clear fountains of celestial light, 

And each to earth display a broken gleam 
Of Heaven’s immortal glory ? are ye strewn 

Along the borders of that fideless shore, 
Which hes beyond those depths unseen, un- 

known, 
To light the course of angel-plumes, that soar 
High through your rainbow-colored atuosphere ? 

Or are ve brilliant melodies—embodied forms 
Of thrilling sound made so divinely clear— 

Bright tones from lips that inspiration warms 2 
Or, as suel perfect loveliness ye tling, 

With hope and joy the spirit to inspire, 

Are ye not glimpses of those chords that string, 

In glittering order, Heaven’s melodious lyre ? 
The mystery cannot be known of those bright 

stirs, 

Till the free soul, above the realm of night, 
Can view the journeying of their silvery cars ; 
Yet, in the hour of their unwavering light, 

Oh, look upon their purity and seek 

The shadowed path of Nature—it will speak, 
In mildest cadence, a celestial spell 

To guard your holiest affections well. 
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Atalantis. 


in three parts. 


A Story of the Sea; 


It gives us great pleasure to meet 
with a production like this, a poem 
written by one of our own countrymen, 
in which there is so much to commend. 
We do r t love to find fault, and never 
do it when we can help it, especially in 
works of domestic manufacture. The 
poem before us is by no meansa perfect 
production; but the author has poetry 
in him—the divine afflatus is perceptible 
on every page. It is a story of the sea, 
and the writer is as much at home 
among its billows and sparry caves, as 
if he were Neptune's poet laureate. 
All that is in him, ‘‘ doth suffer a sea- 
change.”’ The first part consists princi- 
pally of a conversation between Onesi- 
marchus, the Evil Principle of the deep, 
and Atalantis, a beautiful and good sea- 
nymph, whom he has confined by his 
cunning treachery to an island, and en- 
deavors to induce to marry him; but 
she rejects his proposals with horror 
and loathing. The second part brings 
us to the society of men and women. 
A youth and maiden are discovered on 
board of a vessel, who are to each oth- 
erin the relation of brother and sister. 
Their names are Leon and_ Isabella. 
The conversation between them is beau- 
tiful and tender, and is occasionally 
interrupted by the song of a spirit of 
the sea, warning them of the dangers 
that await them if they approach that 
portion of the ocean which is under the 
dominion of Onesimarchus. They are 
not able to make out these mysterious 
sounds, and consult Mendes, an “ an- 
cient mariner ;”’ but, like most gentle- 
men who follow'the seas, a little given 
to “ yarning.”” But, nought can save 
them from their fate. The vessel strikes 
and all perish, save Leon. He, in the 
beginning of the third part, is driven to 
the island where Atalantis is confined. 
She falls in love with him, and tells him 
so, in terms which we should consider 
rather too plain in a female of less ce- 
lestial essence. By his means, she is 
enabled to accomplish her own deliver- 
ance, and to foil the efforts of Onesi- 
marchus to bring her again under his 
power, and Leon is left, with an immor- 
tal bride, to console him for the loss of 
his sister. 

The author has shown a great deal of 
fancy in the treatment of his subject. 
There are passages of great power, par- 
ticularly in the second part. The des- 
criptions are almost invariably beautiful 
and graphic, and the language is well- 
chosen and picturesque. The songs 
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and choruses are of a high merit. ‘We 
hope to hear from the author again, for 
he is capable of doing excellent service 
to the literature of his country. He 
gives signs of a pure moral taste, also, 
and we feel asured that he will never 
degrade his genius to the cause of 
guilty passion and bold blasphemy. 

There is an affectation and prettiness 
in the use of language occasionally, 
which might be easily corrected, such 
as “ sodden slave,”’ (page 12) “ the rich 
fulfilment of my restless want,’’ (page 
20) “ milder seeming,” (page 26) “ glar- 
ing with fright and desperate circum- 
stance,” (page 38) “a tone of most pre- 
vailng sweetness,” (page 41,) &c. 

The author is also too fond of such 
expletives, as “* mayhap,”’ “ perchance,” 
** forsooth,”’ “ methinks,’ &e. He fre- 
quently prefixes to his epithets the 
awkward and clumsy appendages of “a 
most and ‘most.’’ Thus on one page 
(59) we have “a plaint of most repining 
circumstance,”’ (a vile phrase altogeth- 
er) and “most servile flatteries,’’ and 
“most unmatched cunning,’ and on 
the next, ‘a most sad philosophy.” 

We make these hypercritical remarks 
because such blemishes are easily cor- 
rected, and because the author has real 
genius enough to make use of a very 
plain and simple medium of language. 

We make a quotation from tie close 
of the poem, which will shew both its 
beauties and defects. A man who can 
write such poetry as this, ought to be 
above such Della Cruscan affectations 
as “ Of hope and joy and happy cir- 
cumstance ;”’ “ most extravagant fresh- 
ness in her form; ‘soaring aim;” 
“ soarings of thy loftier aim.” 

Atal. Yes, down we sink, and thou art all 

my own, 
I bear thee on the waters, my sweet love ! 
Now for the calm retreat, by ocean girt, 
And stormy waves protected—come with me. 
There, in the sunny hours that lapse away, 
Like angel messengers, and leave no pang, 
Thy heart shall Know nosadness. Life shall be 
A fresh, rich, gracious time—a high estate, 
Beyond the storms that trouble it with men. 
Free from controlling crowds—free from the jar, 
The heat, the noise, the dust of human coil. 
Nature shall blight thee never, nor disease 
Wrap thee in loathsome sheets ; nor tempests 
rise 
To blast thy fields, dispute thy fondest wish, 
And, from thy broken heart the life-blood drink, 
Of hope, and joy, and happy circumstance. 
The winds shall rather soothe thee with a 
breath, 
Robbed from celestial gardens. The blue 
waves, 
Shall roll their tribute honors to thy feet ; 
Upon their bosom many an offering placed, 
Of fruits, fresh wafted from far Indian isles, 
Wooing thee with their fragrance. In the air, 
Nature shall throw her odors, and thine eye 
Shall never ope, but to behold some new 
And most extravagant freshness in her fort ; 


And, I shall love thee too, and toil untired 
Te give thee back the maiden thou dost love. 
Leon. Nomore, no more, sweet Atalant! we 
sink. 


(Sea-nymph sings as they descend. ) 
Come beautiful, amid the azure waves, 
Into our coral caves— 
Fly from the gloomy, cheerless world above, 
To one of peace and love — 
Forget the fears, the weighty fears that press 
On thy heart’s happiness ; 
And, with bold hand, asunder, snap the chain 
That binds thee down to pain— 
ome, seek the coral groves beneath the sea, 
And dwell with love and me. 





Have they not put upon thy hopes a blight, 

Making all chill and night-— 

Rebuked, and frowned upon thy soaring aim, 

To honor and high fame— 

Taught thee when all was nature in thy heart, 

To be a thing of art— 

And, when thou least hast dreamed of such 
deceit, 

Trampled thee under feet— 

And wilt thou not, beneath the rolling sea, 

Find better things with me? 


Thou wast not, loved one—oh, believe it—born, 
To be a thing of seorn— 

Thy spirit is of stronger, loftier mould ; 

And shall it then grow cold ? 

Wilt thou permit that it should wear away, 

A creature of the clay— 

Tortured against the semblance that was given 
By the high hand of heaven ; 

And made an instinet, not a deity ?— 

Oh, rather fly with me! 


They fear, and fearing, hate thee—they would 
strike 

Thy heart and hope alike— 

They chide the soarings of thy loftier aim, 

And all thy soul would tame— 

Assail thy just pretension with a sneer, 

And smile, even when they fear— 

Take from thy glorious earnings, and deny 

Thy wing its victory— 

Dispute the daring flight they cannot see— 

Come, beautiful, with me. 


What, that thy people yields, do I deny ?— 
Look round thee and reply. 

Thy life is but a battle, and in death, 
What hast thou won, but breath ? 

The narrew boon of drawing kindred air, 
With those who hate and fear— 
Commingling, in the presence of the skies, 
With men thou must despise— 

Wilt thou not find a better time with me, 
In chambers of the sea? 


I Jure thee net with subtle strains of art, 
Wrought for thy slumbering heart— 

The simplest note, the humblest influence, 
1 offer to thy sense— 

Assailing not thy reason, with a song 

Of witchery and wrong— 

But with a tone, made simple to thy ear, 

I call on thee to hear— 

And with a choice of brighter destiny, 

To dwell beneath the sea. 


Thou wilt not loose the sky, for hapiy pressed, 
Once, to the sea-maid’s breast, 

Thy spirit throws aside its clog of clay, 

And freely soars away. 

Yet perishing not—thy form has but become, 
With renovated bloom, 

A principle of freedom, which may roam, 
Making the world its home ; 

But chietest, in the sparry caves of sea, 
Dwelling with love and me. 
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Far down in the deep waters is an isle, 

Where sunbewins ever smile— 

Strong are the rocks the gentle shores protect, 

With flowers and fruitage decked— 

Glad are the azure waves that round it glide, 

With music and with pride— 

And sweet alfections, born of love and truth, 

Have there perpetual youth— 

While hearts, more fond than those from which 
we flee, 

Give gludness to the sea. 


Funeral Oration; delivered before 
the Citizens of Boston assembled at the Old 


South Chureh, Nov. 17, at the Burial of 


Gaspar Spurzheim, M. D. of the Universities 
of Vienna and Paris, and Licentiate of the 
Roval College of Physicians ino Loudon. By 
Charles Pollen, J. U. D. Professor of German 
Literature in tlarvard University. 


This is a model of what an Eulogy 
ona great and good man ought to be. 
It is peculiarly tree from any exaggera- 
tion, bad taste, or theatrical display. 
The tone of feeling running through it 
is natural and pure,and the grief which 


we cannot but feel at the removal of 


such a man as Dr. Spurzheim, is chast- 
ened and tempered by the hopes and 
promises of Christianity. In drawing 
his character, Dr. Follen) decss noi 
attempt to display bis own fine writing 
by a series of brilliant antitheses, con- 
taining in one half of the sentence, the 
virtues which he had, and, in the other, 
the defects which he had not. He 
leaves Dr. Spurzheim to describe his 
own character, by presenting to us ina 
connected view, the most prominent 
events in ius life, some interesting 
aneedot’s in relation to him, and some 
delichtiul traits exhibited by hin while 
he was in our country. 

The style of the Eulogy is luininous, 
simple and pure. There is nothing 
declamatory or inflated about it; there 
is no sentence of which we can say, 


“here the writer thought of himself 





and the eifect he was going te produce 
upon the audience.’ Dr. Follen has a 
power over the English language, such 
as few of those to whom it is a mother 
tongue can boast. No one would ever 
imagine that this Eulogy was written 
by a foreigner. 

We extract a few paragraphs, as well 
to illustrate our own remarks, as to 
make known some highly interesting 
traits of character in the admirable 
man, whom it commemorates. 





The benevelence of Dr. Spurzheim was not 
amatter of favor that covets favor ino return, 
but an enlarged sense ot justice, a hearttelt 
recognition of What was due to every being, 
every creature of God. This sense of justice is 
remarkably displayed in his work on education, 
It is net confined merely to an impartial treat 
ment of children; but he aimed at doing jus 
tice tothe individual talents and character of 
each child. He wished that all should be 





equally instructed in the rudiments of learning ; 
but that each individual should be educated 
With especial care for that profession or occupa- 
tion for Which nature herself had endowed him, 
He urged the importance of doing justice to the 
animal nature of the child by a judicious physi- 
cal education ; and above all, to cultivate the 
moral nature, as being of far greater import- 
ance than the intellectual as well as the animal 
properties. He found fault with many of our 
establishments of instruction, partly on account 
of the want of a sound physical education, and 
exclusive attention to the cultivation of the in- 
tellect, and partly because the general standing 
and character of a scholar was judged of by a 
partial standard, be it his memory of words or 
places, or his attainments in mathematics, or 
foreign languages. This enlarged and enlight- 
ened sense of justice was manifest, not only in 
laying down general principles, but in his every 
day conduet and manners. He Knew that men 
are much more inclined to be Kind than just; 
and he always chose for himself, in preference, 
the performance of that dity whieh required 
the greater effort and self-denial. It is certainly 
not going too far if we say that his anxious de 
sire to fulfil his engagements in Boston and in 
Cambridge, was the chief cause of his death. 
Though oppressed by indisposition, and contra 
ry to the entreaties of his medical friends, he 
continued to leeture ; and once in his last sick- 
ness, he started up with the intention to dress 
himself, to go to Cambridge. 

I who have attended his course, remeniber 
ihe unwearied Kindness with which he was 
won toe hear and answer any question that was 
put to him at the close of his lecture by any one 
of his hearers, even when he was quite ex- 
hausted. It sometimes happened that while he 
Was attending to the inquiries of some person 
unknown to himself, and not distinguished in 
society, he was addressed by another, a great 
and distinguished man, But he never attended 
tothe second inquirer until he had satistied the 
first, as though he were the great and distin 
guished man. 

He never wou'd allow any one who was truly 
desirous of studying his system, to be excluded 
from his lectures by poverty ; and was always 
glad in such a case to give tickets. He iutrust 
ed several of his friends with 2 number of tick 
ets for such persons as they knew to be desir- 
ous of studying Phrenology, and too poor to 
attend his lectures; and he added the snecial 
request that their names might net be mentioned 
to lim, test their feelings should be bout by the 
favor he had bestowed. \t one time, just 
before he began his course in’ Boston, he pre 
sented a ticket to one of bis friends, who would 
not accept it, because he thought Dr. = purzheim 
should have the full benetit of his lectures; but 
he advised Dr. Spurzheim to give a ticket for 
the first lecture toa gentleman then in Bosten, 
Who belonged to another town, which Dr, 
Spurzheim proposed to visit. Dr. Spurzheim 
objected that this gift might seem to be a means 
of anticipating a favorable reception for himself 
In that place, 

Another distinguishing trait of Dr. Spurz 
hei’s mind and character, was his sole regard 
for trath, from whatever sources it might be de- 
rived, and to Whatever results it might lead. 
In Gne of his werks he proposes the question, 
“What should be the aim of every description 
of study??? He answers, “ The establishment 
of truth, and the attainment of perfection ;” 
and he quotes the saying of Confucius, * Truth 
is the law of heaven, and pertection is the 
beginning and end of all things.”? Some of us 
may remember the words with which he began 
one of his lectures: “ | do not want you to be 
lieve what I propose to you; [only want you 
to hear what I have to say ; and then go into 
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the world and see and judge for yourselves 
whether it be true. If you do not find it true to 
nature, have done with phrenology ; but it’ it be 
true, you cannot learn it one minute too soon.”? 
At another time he said, * Error may be usetul 
toa few, but truth is beneficial to all; and 1 
prefer the good of the many to the advantage 
of the few.” 


A Narrative of Four Voyages to 
the South Sea, North and South Pacific Ocean 
Chinese Sea, Ethiopic, and Southern Atlantic 
Ocean, and Antarctic Ocean—trom the year 
[x22 to 1831, comprising Critical Surveys ot 
Coasts and Islands, with Sailing Directions, 
and an Account of some New and Valuable 
Discoveries, including the Massacre Islands, 
Where Thirteen of the Authors Crew were 
massacred and eaten by Cannibals ; to which 
is prefixed a Brief Sketeh of the Author’s early 
Lite. By Capt. Bensamin Morne t, Jr. 


This is, decidedly, the most interest- 
ing book of its kind that has appeared 
since the narratives of Franklin and 
Parry. The results of Captain Morrell’s 
voyages are not, indeed, so important as 
the discovery of a North-west passage 
would be ; but his work is replete with 
such matter as will amply repay its peru- 
sal. We believe that it will be particu- 
larly useful to navigators of the South 
Sea, as it contains an account of a sur- 
vey of the whole of the western and a 
great part of the eastern coast of South- 
America. Besides, it corrects many er- 
rors of the charts now in use, and points 
out many reefs, shoals, and other dan- 
gers, which, according to the author, 
have been hitherto unknown. We do 
not pretend to have derived much aniuse- 
ment or instruction from these memo- 
randa; we would rather have had them 
put in the form of an appendix; but 
nautical readers will, doubtless, like 
them better as they are. 

We have some fault to find with Cap- 
tain Morrell. He is too much the bero 
of his own story, and he quotes rather 
largely from other writers, some of 
whom are not the best authorities. For 
instance, he describes a heroic display of 
his own valorand humanity on the deck 
ot a slave-trader, in colors which make 
us presume that he is somewhat given to 
boasting: and he often describes places 
which he did not visit. and which have 
often been better described before. His 
style is rather rough, and not always in 
accordance with the rules of English 
grammar. It is true that he says in the 
outset, that much polish is not to be ex- 
pected froin a mere seaman ; neverthe- 
less, it would have been easy for him, or 
his publishers, to have found some one 
who could have applied the file to his 
manuscript. But it is due to our enter- 
prising author to state that we see no 
reason, in any part of the book, to dis- 
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trust his veracity. For the rest, we see 
much more in the work to approve than 
to condemn ; that is, in a literary point 
of view. 

Captain Morrell appears to us to be no 
common man. He has lived a great 
deal in a little time, and in that little 
time he has done and suffered much. 
He was born, he says, close to salt water, 
and he has passed his life upon it. Of 
his many voyages the volume before us 
contains an account of but four. 

One of the great objects of the first of 
these was to gain a more thorough 
knowledce of the Antarctic seas than 
has been communicated to the world by 
former navigators. "This seems to have 
been obtained to a very considerable de- 
gree. The dangers and difliculties of 
Antarctic navigators seem to have been 
neither so many nor so great as those 
which have been encountered by north- 
ern explorers. Captain Morrell is of 
opinion that the ice of the Antarctic cir- 
cle forms but a barrier, of no very con- 
siderable width, which may easily be 
passed ; after which, either land or an 
open sea will be found extending to the 
south pole. * The day is not far dis- 
tant,” says he, “when a visit to the 
South Pole will not be thought more of 
a miracle than to cause an ego to stand 
on its point.” This is but speculation, 
for he did not perform the said visit; but 
he added much, in this voyage, to the 
stock of geography and nautical science. 
It would require a long article to do jus- 
tice to all his valuable observations and 
discoveries, and we shall, therefore, 
mention but afew of the most important 
particulars. He surveyed the eastern 
coast of South-America from the river 
Plate to Cape Horn. He cruised in 
vain in search of the Aurora Islands, 
which are placed on all maps half way 
between South-Georgia and the Falk- 
land Islands, and ascertained, beyond a 
doubt, that no such Jand exists in that 
locality. He surveyed the whole west- 
ern shore of South-America. We for- 
bear to dwell on his very lively and mi- 
nute descriptions of places, perils, sav- 
ages, aquatic birdsand beasts, &c. Let 
it suflice to say that the reader may find 
much information concerning these par- 
ticulars in the narrative of this voyage 
that he will find no where else. Captain 
Morrell makes light of the dangers at- 
tributed to the passage round Cape 
Horn. “I have wintered and summer- 
ed off Cape Horn,” says he, * but never 
witnessed those extraordinary gales 
which we so often hear spoken of; I 
have never encountered worse weather 
on this coast than is experienced every 
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autumn and spring in a passage from 
New-York to Liverpool. In doubling 
Cape Horn a ship may carry her royal 
yards with as much ease as she can 
along our northern coast in the seasons 
before mentioned, and in the early part 
of winter.”’ 

Capt. Morrell represents the passage 
through the straits of Magellan as per- 
fectly safe and easy atall times. Other 
voyagers have represented the country 
on the north side as intensely cold, bar- 
ren, and desolate. Our author flatly 
contradicts them. “If this land was in 
possession of civilized, industrious peo- 
ple,” he says, “I have no doubt that it 
would become, in a very few years, one 
of the finest countries in the world.” 
The captain made several journeys in- 
land, and, by his account of the abund- 
ance of game he killed, and vegetable 
productions be saw, his opinion is con- 
firmed. 

The second voyage was also round 
“the Horn,” and northward along the 
western shore of the continent as far as 
Cape Blanco, in the Oregon Territory. 
This narrative contains many adven- 
tures, and other matters, very pleasant 
and profitable to be read, but as it would 
require too much space to give a partic- 
ular account of any material part of 
them, we beg leave to refer our readers 
to the book itself. We can only men- 
tion the captain’s interview with a band 
of Patagonians, on his return through 
the Straits of Magellan. He does not 
seem to be a very good reasoner. The 
Patagonians of the present day, he says, 
are not absolutely giants. They area 
tall race; but the tallest he saw meas- 
ured only six feet four inches. Never- 
theless, our author opines that all ani- 
mals have a natural tendency to degen- 
erate, and as bones of mammoths and 
other huge animals have been found on 
this continent, he concludes that Ma- 
gelhannes, and otherancient navigators, 
did not misrepresent the stature of the 
ancestors of the modern Patagonians. 
A better reason for this presumption is, 
that he saw entire skeletons of men who, 
when alive, must have been more than 
seven feet tall. But as the os humeros 
of a cow found in one of the pyramids 
was long considered by savans a part of 
the frame of a Pharaoh, it is possible the 
captain may have been mistaken in this 
matter. 

The third voyage was to the coast of 
Africa, and though it is full of interest- 
ing matter, we are not aware that it con- 
tains any thing that has not been said 
before, excepting, indeed, some judi- 
clous remarks on the condition and 
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character of the natives. Captain Mor- 
rell bears testimony to the horrors and 
damning guilt of the slave-trade. He 
saw an affecting sight on board a slaver 
at Benguela. Two mothers, for bewail- 
ing the new-born infants from which 
they had just been separated, were liter- 
ally scourged to death! Our author 
thinks that nothing can be done in Af: 
rica to terminate this horrible traffic. 
It is only, he says, by breaking up the 
market in America that the evil can be 
remedied. 

The fourth voyage will be read with 
more interest than the three first, for it 
was performed in new ground, and in- 
troduced our author to several hitherto 
unknown offsets from the family of Ad- 
am. Captain Morrell sailed from New- 
York, and after his vessel had been two 
months at sea, the angel of death alight- 
ed on her deck. A_ pestilence was 
among her crew, and several of them 
died. Our author describes the painful 
scene as noone, who had not witnessed, 
could have described it. His relation of 
the last words ofa pious seamen, reminds 
us of a similar passage in the Pilot. 
“ Shipmates,”’ said the dying man. * you 
need not look out for land yet, for you 
have not come any where near sound- 
ings. I have been on soundings now 
for about thirty-six hours, with a fair 
wind, wafting me in gently toward the 
shore ; and I have shoaled my water so 
fast, that I shall soon make the land of 
Paradise; where, after passing the chan- 
nel of death, I shall moor my little ves- 
sel head and stern, and keep all a-tanto, 
as we shall never have a breeze in that 
Pacific Ocean that will drag such a 
ship as mine from her moorings.” 

We cannot refrain from reporting one 
more characteristic speech. 

“Captain Morrell,” said he, ‘my 
life-lines are carried away, but I have 
got a Branch Pilot that will carry me 
safe into port. He has already taken 
the helm, and in a few moments f{ shall 
be over the bar, safely moored in the 
sailor’sSnug Harbor. Farewell, and be 
sure to engage this same pilot. He is 
the only one that has a branch,and you 
must engage him beforehand, for such 
are His conditions. Farewell, ship- 
mates—remember the pilot—his name is 
Jesus.” 

Captain Morrell discovered a small 
group of islands in lat. 7° 5! N. lon. 153° 
10’ E. which he named Westervelt’s 
Group. Near by, he fell in with another 
cluster, thickly inhabited, and called it 
Bergh’s Group, and thence proceeded 
to Manilla, of which he gives a good ac- 
count. Sailing again, he discovered 
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Massacre Islands, swarming with inhab- 
itants, of the Australasian race of ne- 
groes. They were friendly, at first, and 
honest, but when they became acquaint- 
ed with the use of iron, they manifested 
a disposition to steal it, a propensity 
universally characteristic of the South 
Sea islanders. If Captain Morrell had 
done wisely, he would not have Jaid 
temptation in their way; at least he 
should not have thought of punishing 
them for yielding to that temptation. 
The situation of a savage just made ac- 
quainted with the use of metal, and hav- 
ing opportunity to purloin it, is very 
like that of a poor, ignorant man who 
might be placed in a royal treasury. It 
would be well for every ship-master, in 
circumstances similar to Captain Mor- 
rell’s, to have all needful handiworks 
performed on board his vessel. 

The object of the voyage was to pro- 
cure a cargo of biche-de-mer, called by 
the French bouche-de-mer, for the Chi- 
nese market. ‘This article of commerce 
is a mollusca from the Indian Seas. It 
is abundantly gathered on the coasts of 
the Pacific Islands, especially for the 
Chinese market, where it commands a 
great price. These mollusc have no 
shell, no legs, nor any prominent part, 
except an absorbing and an excretory, 
opposite organs; by their elastic rings, 
like caterpillars or worms, they creep in 
shallow waters. They are oblong, of 
different sizes from three to eighteen 
inches in length, and Captain Morrell 
saw afew that were not less than two 
feet long. They are nearly round, a lit- 
tle flattish on the side that lies next to 
the ground, or bottom of the sea, and 
from one to eight inches thick. They 
crawl up into shallow water at certain 
seasons of the year, and are generally 
found in pairs. It is when the sun has 
the most power upon the water, render- 
ing it tepid, that they approach the 
shore; sometimes, in places so shallow 
that when the tide recedes they are lett 
dry on the coral reef, exposed to the 
heat of the sun. They are generally 
taken in three or four feet water; when 
taken to the shore, they are split at one 
end with a knife. Through this open- 
ing the entrails are forced out by pres- 
sure. They are then washed, boiled, 
buried in the ground for four hours, 
boiled again, and then dried by the fire 
or in the sun. The first quality com 
mands a high price at Canton—the Chi- 
nese considering it a great luxury, and 
believing that it wondertully strength- 
ens and nourishes the system, and re- 
news the exhausted vigor of the immod- 
erate voluptuary. The islands abound- 
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ed with this marine vermin, and the na- 
tives seemed willing that it should be 
taken away. With this object in view, 
Captain Morrell caused a building to be 
erected and a forge to be set up on shore. 
The natives had, thus far, behaved in the 
most friendly manner, but the sight of 
the armorer’s tools proved too strong a 
temptation for them. Thefts were com- 
mitted, and, by way of reprisal, and se- 
curity for the restoration of the stolen 
goods, the captain seized six of their 
chiefs and confined them on board his 
vessel. After this insult, it would have 
been well to have ordered his shore par- 
ties on board, as the result proved, and 
to have retained the prisoners till the 
savages could have been pacified. No 
such things were done; the chiefs were 
released, and the islanders immediately 
attacked the seamen on shore, thirteen 
of whom they butchered. They then 
prepared to board the ship, but were re- 
pulsed by her broadside with much 
slaughter. Captain Morrell thinks, 
however, that they would have made a 
second and successful attempt, had not 
a breeze sprung up which enabled him 
to escape. 

Captain Morrell sailed to Manilla, 
recruited his crew, returned to Massacre 
Islands, and attacked the savages, of 
whom he killed a great many. Never- 
theless, they proved as desperately brave 
as they were ferocious, and finally com- 
pelled him to abandon the object of his 
voyage. 

On another occasion, in passing Mon- 
teverdeson’s Islands, the captain wisely 
avoided an anticipated attack of the na- 
tives, by making sail. Nearing these 
isles a second time, the savages came 
off with a flotilla of canoes, apparently 
with a design to take the ship. Her 
cannon had the same effect on them, as 
on the inhabitants of Massacre Islands. 
In the first instance, as the captain says, 
his course was dictated by humanity ; 
in the second, by a desire to show the 
savages that they had not to do with 
cowards. But it is worthy of note that 
on the first occasion, his ship was by no 
means so strongly manned as on the 
second. It seems to us, that his con- 
duct can be viewed in no other than a 
reprehensible light. Jt must, indeed, 
be painful toa brave man, to show even 
the appearance of cowardice in ordinary 
cases; but the good or ill opinion of 
these savages was of no consequence 
whatever. No honor could be gained 
by shooting them. No shame could be 
incurred by avoiding them. 

Up to the first open hostilities at 
Massacre island, we see nothing to 
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blame in our author’s conduct, except- 
ing his imprudence. Necessity did not 
compel him to return to their solitary 
abode in the Pacific Ocean. If he bad 
landed for wood and water, or had he 
been driven in by stress of weather, 
the would have been different. 
Moreover, it is by no means certain 
that the savages did not suffer some 
outrage from his crew. They had cer- 
tainly a right to reject his intercourse, 
and he had no right to force it upon 
them, as he endeavored to do on his re- 
turn. If punishment for their treachery 
was his object. it exceeded all reasona- 
ble bounds. The slain sailors had killed 
five times theirown number before they 
fell, and the guns of the Antarctic had 
destroyed a great many more. In any 
view of the case, the captain’s conduct, 
the necessary consequence of his re- 
turn, seems to us to have been wanton 
and inhuman. Ste took, perhaps, a 
hundred lives, and tor what?) ‘That the 
Chinese might eat an extra ship-load 
of bouche-de-mer, which, after all, might 


case 


have been peaceably procured else- 
where. As it was, this terrible waste 
of human blood was absolutely in vain. 


Captain Morrell afterwards discovered 
other islands, the position of which he 
will only discover on condition that 
some will make him chief of an 
expedition in quest of the valuab 
commodities with which they abound. 
We understand that he has applied in 
vain to government for such enc: 
ment. and we are glad, that in this in- 
stance, he has met with ill luck. May 
the merchandize remain forever where 
it is, if its rightful owners must yield 
their blood with it. It is no matter 
whether they be disposed to hostilities 
or not; we are under no necessity to 
approach them. It may be proper, per- 
haps, for the benefit of the world, to 
open a commerce with large and rich 
countries like Sumatra and Java, even 
at the expense of afew lives. A few 
of the natives of such countries fall, 
and the rest. taueht to be peaceable by 
the first lessons, derive benefits from 
the consequent intercourse, which more 
than make up the loss. But this rea- 
soning, even if just, does not apply to 
the inhabitants of such islands as the 
Massacre group. The benefit the world 
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may derive from them, must be small, 
and the injury they must suffer by the 
forcible establishment of intercourse 
with them, must be great. 

We have drawn this notice to consid- 
erable length, and can only add a single 
remark. ‘The author of this work 1s 
evidently a man of talent, and wants 
only practice to become a fine writer. 
He has great power of observation, and 
a happy talent for description. In a 
word, he has made the most fascinating 
book we have read for a long time. 
There is much of it that has all the in- 
terest of the best descriptive novels,— 
even De Foe’s. 


An Address delivered before the 
Trustees, Students, and Friends of the New 
ton Theological Institution, Nov. 14, 1532, by 
James D. Knowles, Professor ot Vasteral 
Duties. 


The institution, in which the author 
of this address was recently appointed 
a professor, is of the Baptist sect, and 
was founded in November I-25, by the 
Massachusetts Education Society. It 
began its operations with three students 
in the family of Professor Chase. From 
these it has increased to forty, the pres- 
ent number in the regular classes. 
More than thirty have received instruc- 
tion there and have left it—most of 
them now being pastors, three mission- 
aries to Burmal, and six in the Missis- 
sippt Valiey. ‘The plan of the institu- 
tion contemplates four professorships, 
three of which are now filled. It was 
on the oceasion of his inaguration to 
one of these that Mr. Knowles deliver- 
ed the address before us—an address 
which is chiefly valuable for the histor- 
ical sketches it furnishes of the progress 
and prosperity of the Baptist churches 
and institutions for education. As a 
literary composition its style is plain 
and simple, and almost entirely free 
from the mannerism which strongly 
marks most of the productions emanat- 
ing trom clergymen of his communion. 
There is nothing in the address itself 
that indicates an exclusive or sectarian 
spirit, though from one of the notes 
in the Appendix it may be supposed 
there exists a disposition to look after 
the administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity 
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In Boston, Dec. 2, Mr. ENSIGN LINCOLN, 
aged 54. Mr. Lincoln was a native of Hing- 
ham. At the age of 14 he was apprenticed to 
Messrs. Manning & Loring, Printers, of Boston, 
in which relation he was an example of fidelity. 
His apprenticeship ended the beginning of Jan- 
uary, 1800, and in the autumn of that year, be 
commenced the business of a printer on his own 
account. One of the first works he printed was 
* Poems, by William Cowper, in two volumes,” 
and which, we believe, was the first American 
edition of those poems. He published a few of 
the first numbers of the Monthly Anthology, 
and, owing to some embarrassments of the ed- 
itor, relinquished the publication, which then 
went into the hands of other publishers. When 
Mr. Samuel Hall (a name well known and re- 
spected among booksellers about the commence- 
ment of this century) was looking round among 
the younger members of the profession for a 
successor, his eye rested on Mr. Lincoln, and 
he and Mr. T. Edmands, with whom he had 
just formed a partnership, became the purchas- 
ers of Mr. Hall’s stock in trade, and the oceu- 
pants of the long celebrated stand, No, 53, Corn- 
hill. This connection was dissolved only by 
death. Very few partnerships in this city have 
been of so long duration ; and it is but justice 
to say, that no trading establishment in the city 
has more deservedly enjoyed the esteem and 
confidence of the public—none more enterpris- 
ing, industrious, and economical—none more 
fairand honorable in all that pertained to the 
business of its profession. 

With the individual, whose character and vir- 
tues these remarks are intended to commemo- 
rate, the senior editor of this Magazine bad been 
personally acquainted from the commencement 
of the year 1800. A purer mind never inhabited 
a mortal frame. It instinctively shrunk from 
the approach of vice in in all its forms. A love 
of truth and goodness was the ruling passion 
of his soul. His manners were frank and open ; 
his deportment was as distant from prudery and 
affectation as his heart was from hypocrisy. 
He delighted inthe social intercourse of friends, 
and was always an object around which they 
might gather to indulge in the pleasures of con- 
versation—to be pleased, improved, and refined. 

Some time before he attained the age of 
twenty-one, Mr. Lincoln was impressed with 
the importance of a religious life, and became a 
member of the Rev. Dr. Baldwin’s church, by 
an observance of the peculiar rites of the Bap 
tist communion. To that communion he con- 
tinued ardently and devotedly attached to the 
end of his days. Many years ago, he prepared 
himself to become a preacher of that faith inte 
which he had been baptized. He was licensed 
according to the cu.tom of the Baptist churches ; 
and, though he never relinquished the secular 
profession to which he had been educated, and 
in which he persevered with all the constancy 
ofa man of the world, he preached and prayed, 
and performed atl the offices of a Christian min- 
ister, With all the enthusiasm of an apostle. 
But it is not our intention to draw his character 
asa preacher, or to describe the relations he 
sustained as an ardent and comscientious advo 
cate of the faith he professed. That pleasant 
task will doubtless be performed by one more 
competent to do the subject justice, to whom, 
as a brother in the ministry, it justly belongs. 
We attempt nothing more than an expression of 
unaffected respect to a generous neighbor, an 
honest friend, and a most respectable citizen. 
He has left behind him many, more noisy, os 
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tentatious, and presuming, but there are few 
who combine so many of the useful qualities 
with so much retiring modesty. ‘There are few 
who have done so much good in so noiseless a 
manner. Many will bless, and none can re- 
proach, his memory. 


In Boston, Dec. 2, Mr. DAVID MOODY, 
aged 50. Mr. Moody was the brother of Paul 
Moody, whose decease at Lowell was noticed 
in one of the earliest numbers of this Magazine, 
and, like him, was an active, intelligent, self- 
educated mechanic. He was one of the Repre 
sentatives of Boston in the Legislature of 1832, 
and had just been re-elected at the time of his 
death. 


In Leicester, Ms. Nov. 29, PLINY EARLE, 
aged 70. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, whose principles he embraced, and 
with whom he connected himself in member- 
ship, While a young man. 

With the introduction and extension of man- 
ufactures in this country, Mr. Earle was inti- 
mately connected, Near fifty years since, he 
commenced the business of card-making, and 
Was the first to introduce it into his native town, 
where it has since been so much extended and 
has given an importance and character to the 
place, which few towns in the country of simi 
lar advantages and population have ever attain 
ed. For along term of years, he and two of 
his brothers, under the firm of Pliny Earle & 
Brothers, were the most extensive inanufacturers 
of that article in the Union, co-extensive with 
which, their reputation was known and estab 
lished, for the perfection of their workmanship. 
When Samuel Slater, the founder of the first 
cotton mill in this country, commenced his bus 
iness, he applied to Mr. Earle for his cards. At 
that time, none such had ever been made in the 
country, nor was there any machinery for mak 
ing them. He, however, undertook the job, 
and, in the prosecution of it, was compelled to 
resort to the tedious process of pricking the 
holes for the teeth, in the filleting leather, by 
hand, with a single pair of needles set in a 
handle. In the prosecution of this work, his 
eye-sight was considerably impaired, but the 
cards were completed to the satisfaction of his 
employer. The difficulties encountered in this 
undertaking, led him to further examination 
and study, the result of which was the inven- 
tion of a machine on new principles for the 
pricking of twilled cards for machinery. This 
mnachine has continued in use by all who are 
engaged in the manufacture of that kind of 
cards, upto the present day, and its essential 
principles have been transferred, also, to the 
machines for pricking and setting cards. ‘To 
him, also, in connection with one of his broth 
ers, the public are indebted for the introdaction 
of the Wool Carding Machine- building into the 
county of Worcester, and perhaps into the 
state. For many years, they carried on the 
business extensively, and put into operation 
most of the machines which were first estab- 
lished for the purpose of earding custom wool. 
Though he felt a warm interest in the welfare 
of his state and country, and was more famil 
iarly acquainted than most men, with the polit 
ical affairs of the times, yet he studiously avoid- 
ed mingling, other than as a private citizen, in 
the party contests of the day; and, though 
repeatedly solicited to stand a candidate for pop 
ular favor, he steadtastly refused, and when, i+ 
was sometimes the ease, an appointment was 
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eonferred upon him without previous consulta- 
tion, he uaitormly declined the trust. 


At North-Providence, R. I. Nov 23, Capt. 
STEPHEN OLNEY, aged 77. Capt. Olney 
Was born in North-Providence, in October, 1755. 
He was lineally descended trom Thomas Olney, 
joint purchaser of Providence with Roger Will- 
jams ; and he lived and died on an estate that 
formed a part of the original purchase. He en- 
tered the Army of the Revolution in 1775, in his 
20th year, and marched to Cambridge as lieu 





tenant in Captain Jeremiah Olney’s company of 


Infantry. After the evacuation of Boston by the 
British, in 1777, he marched with the army to 
New-York, and was in the disastrous actions on 
Long Island in that year; also at White Plains 
and other places in the vicinity of New-York, 
and was in the retreat through New-Jersey. tn 
1777, he fought in the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown. fn the severe engagement 
at Springfield, he received his first wound from 


a ball in the arm. In the gallant detence of 


Fort Mercer at Red Bank, when stormed by 
Connt Donop, his youthful bravery was highly 
distinguished ; and he received promotion toa 
captainey shortly after, Tle was next engaged 
in the battle of Monmouth, and hutted with the 
army at Morristown in’ the winter of 1778, 
When Cornwallis was ravaging North-Carolina 
and Virginia, Captain Olney’s company was or- 
dered to join the detachment under the com- 
mand of the Marquis de Latayette, who endeay- 
ored to check the progress of the enemy. The 
prowess of this brave detachment is well recol- 
lected. They afterwards rejoined the main 
army before Yorktown, and assisted in its re- 
duction and the capture of Cornwallis. The 
conduct of Captain Olney at this place is’ pre 

elous among the deeds of revolutionary valor, 
It became necessary to the completion of the 
second parallel of the besiegers to take two re 

doubts Iying several hundred yards in trout of 
the enemy’s lines ; and it was decided by the 
Commander in-Chiet to carry them by storm. 
To excite emulation, the attack on the redoubt 
upon the right, was committed tothe Ameri 

cans under the Marquis de Lafayette and Colo- 
nel Hamilton, accompanied by Colonel Laurens, 
and upon the other on the left to the Freneh, 
commanded by the Baron de Viomesnil, and 
other officers. Toward night on the Lith Oct. 
1781, after a brief exhortation from their Com- 
manders, the troops, animated with the assur 
ance that the resultof the siege depended greatly 
on the success of this attack, and that victory 
would bring their toils to a close, pressed forward 
With great impetuosity, under the fire of the ene 
my, the Americans with unloaded tnuskets being 
determined to decide the atfiir by their bay 

onets, Captain Olney at the head of his corm 

pany, led the assault on the right redoubt, and 
hastily passing the abbatis, was the first to 
mount the purapet, and standing there alone, 
gave, with a loud voice, in the face of the ene 

my, his heroic command, * Let Captain Olney?s 
company form here! This was the signal fora 
general attack upon him from within, whieh he 
parried with his spontoon, receiving, however, 
several bayonet wounds, one severe, in the side, 
before the troops poured in, and put an end to 
all resistance. As he was carried away to the 
hospital, amidst the applause of the army, the 
Commander in-Chief hearing it said that poor 
Olney was mortally wounded, happened to in 
quire who was borne inthe litter on which he 
lay. Upon this Captain Olney raised his head 
and replied, “ 4 full blooded Yankee? and this 
he was, to the last. 

Captain Olney soon recovered, and the war 
being apparently near its conclusion, he resign 
ed his commission, and returned home to the 
care of his domestic concerns, and to the occu- 





pation of an independent, eubstantial farmer. 
He was called to represent his native town in 
the neral Assembly, and continued in that 
office for about twenty years. He was also for 
many years President of the town council, and 
held other appointments from the town and 
state, with ability, honor and entire acceptance, 
until the weight of age and infirmities induced 
him to decline all public business, 

Captain Olney suffered greatly for several 
years, froma diseased condition of one of his 
arms, so that in 1831 amputation became neces- 
sury to save his life. But his health was so 
much impaired that the remainder of his days 
Was passed in great bodily suffering, which 
Was relieved by death on the 23d of November. 

He has left an ample estate to bis family ; but 
their great legacy is the character and public 
services of their father. He was in the best and 
highest sense of the words, a Patriot and a Re- 
publican, devotedly attached to our national in- 
stitutions and = interests, for which, in’ his 
younger days, he had so often been ready to 
make the sacrifice of his life. He constantly 
toiled with his own hands, and the testimony 
of his untiring industry and perseverance, and 
sterling integrity, is fresh in the remembrance of 
all who knew him. To all who have ever seen 
his intelligent countenance and who have heard 
his graphic descriptions of the numerous en- 
gagements in which he participated, and his 
own feelings in battle, especially among the pal- 
isades, and on the parapet of Yorktown, the 
memory of the departed will be as enduring as 
the admiration of valor, and the love of country. 








In New-York, Dec. 17, ROBERT C. SANDS, 
Esq. in the 34th year of his age. He was in 
the enjoyment of good health, until four hours 
previous to his death, which was caused by an 
apoplexy. ‘The editor of the Commercial Ad- 
Vertiser accompanies the annunciation of his 
death with the following notice. 

Mr. Sands was the son of the venerable 
Comfort Sands, the only surviver of the Con 
vention of 1777, in the State of New-York, for 
the formation of the State Constitution. The 
deceased was educated at Columbia College, 
and graduated in Is8l5. At this institution—the 
Alina Mater of many fine seholars—Sands was 
preeminent. In his very boyhood, there was a 
classical ease, grace, and correctness in- his 
Writings, that made them fit models for riper 
years. When only 14 years of age, he publish- 
ed the Academic Recreations, a work extending 
to three hundred pages. On leaving college, he 
studied law, and opened his office, but he never 
loved the practice of lis profession, and was 
constantly found in the grove of the Muses, 

In INI7, he was engaged with two or three 
literary friends in producing a series of essays 
in the Daily Advertiser, under the tite of THe 
Neotogist., These essays extended to many 
numbers, and attracted much attention. 

In IS¢9, in concert with some of the same lit- 
erary club, he was engaged in writing another 
series of papers in the Commercial Advertiser, 
under the signature of “ THe AmrHiLocist.”’ 
These gave their authors a high rank in the Hit- 
erary world ;—they were critical, moral, playful 
and instructive productions, but most remarka 
ble for their purity of taste. Some of the trans- 
Jations from the Greek and Roman authors, 
Were specimens of the highest order, evincing a 
thorough knowledge of the original, and a most 
felicitous command of language. 











In 122, Mr. Sands was one of the editors of 


the Atlantic Magazine, and afterwards of the 
New-York Review—journals that were marked 
in every page by taste and talent. In 1220, ap- 
peared “ Yamovden, by the late J. W. East- 
burn and his friend.??)) Mr. Sands was this 
friend. This work was popular, but never re- 

















ceived its due meed of praise. It contains the 
sweet melancholy of Lyttleton, and the harmo- 
nious flow of Beattie. These twin-sons of the 
Muse were among the first who ever strove todo 
honor to the patriotism and valor of the Chil- 
dren of the American forest. 

In 1827, Mr. Sands came into the Commercial 
and has continued as an assistant until his 
death ; but he found ample time to employ his 
pen in occasional works of a literary character. 
He was one of the three joint authors of the 
Talisman, published by E. Bliss. This work 
was equal to any ever published in the country 
in point of fine writing, and professional execu- 
tion ; but it was discontinued by its enterprising 
proprietor for want of sufficient patronage. Mr. 
Sands was a contributor to works issued from 
the prolific press of the Harpers. No periodical 
could make its first appearance without taxing 
his brain. "The last piece of composition from 
his pen, was an article for a fortheoming Maga 
zine. The last of his poetical compositions, 
was printed in the Commercial, of Noy. 30, en- 
titled, “THE DEAD of 1832.7) It was a hal 
lowed requiem over departed genius, and re 
ceives a melancholy beauty by his sudden and 
unexpected fate. He has now linished, with 
them, 

———“ His mental Pyramid.” 

Mr. Sands was not only a genius of high 
order, a ripe and deep scholar, but his affections 
were of the purest kind. His enmities, if he 
ever had any thing in his breast that would 
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come under that name, were momentary, but 


his friendships were lasting. He was free from 
all literary jealousy, as if every particle of his 
Knowledge had come by inspiration, not by la 
bor. He could hear his rivals praised without 
feeling any rankling at his heart, and assisted 
his compeers with delicacy when they were at 
a loss either for words or thoughts. His classi- 
cal ear detected every instance of false measure 
inaline of poetry, and he suggested a corree- 
lion Without any attempt to show his superiority. 
He had the command of the satiric muse, but 
she always came to him witha smile, for she 
Knew the purity of his soul too well to drop ong 
accent of bitterness in her inspiration, 

His friends gather over his bier to indulge 
their grief, and there dwell upon his virtues, his 
acquirements, calling up the thousand pleasant 
recollections of his wit, his taste, and his exer- 
tious to give the social houra zest: and there, 
too, Where every sentiment is breathed in hon- 
esty, it is agreed to by all that our country has 
lost one ef her best writers, and the circle of 
his acquaintance one of its brightest ornaments. 
If it cannot be denied that 


Poets themselves must fall like those they sung, 
Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful 
tongue— 


yet it is to be hoped that some one of his liter 
ary friends will do for him what he did for his 
friend Eastburn—wreathe a garland to hang 
upon his tomb. 
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In obedience to the directions of the ‘‘ Act supplementary to the Act 
to establish the Editorial Department,” the Editors respectfully submit 


the following Report :— 


I. POETRY. 


The undersigned are duly sensible that this is a very 


delicate subject. The duty enjoined upon them, however, to digest and 
prepare plans for the improvement and management of the Magazine, 
and the support of the establishment, not less than the deep solicitude 


they feel for the safety of the republic of letters, have 


urged them to 


present it, with their reflections, for the consideration of the public. 
Taking an average of the receipts for the last six months, as a prob- 

able criterion of the ordinary receipts for some months to come, the 

revenue of poetry may be estimated at about three dozen effusions 


monthily. 
surplus of thirty-three. 


Of these, about three are published; leaving a monthly 


The purity and simplicity of the institutions under which it has 
pleased the public to make us a great and prosperous Magazine, and 
the great diversity of tastes, which, from their local and geographical 
position prevails in the several individuals composing our subscribers, 
imperiously require, that the amount of rhyme should be regulated by a 
prudent economy, and that no greater amount should be collected from 


the poets, that may be necessary for the public demand. 
tion to the facility and cheapness of producing, and the 


Proper atten- 
amount annu- 


ally produced of the raw matcrial in the United States, make it fully 


evident that the produce of the raw material has long since been in a 








a 
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condition to dispense with a great proportion of the protection hereto- 
fore afforded. The editors might thus be relieved from the burden of 
the high duty on the raw material, consistently with a gust regard to 
their own intercsts, and without detriment to the national safety or inde- 
pendence. 

Foreign Articles. The following is the amount of importations for 
the present month :— 


1. From England. 
ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND. 


When mighty Roast Beef was the Englishman’s food, 
It strengthened the nerves by enriching the blood ; 
It made our forefathers both sturdy and good ; 

O the Roast Beef of Old England, 

O the famed English Roast Beef! 


Our noble King Arthur in story renowned, 
For himself and his Knights had a table quite round, 
Whereon the Roast Beet was weekly enthroned ; 

O the Roast Beef of Old England, &c. 


At this table no man e’er presumed to be chief, 
Where the King and his Knights from parade found relief ; 
Their only prime Baron was mighty Roast Beef ; 

O the Roast Beef of Old Eneiand, &c. 


King Henry the fifth and his army so brave, 
By soupe-maigre in France were drawn near to the rave, 
But mighty Roast Beef all these heroes did save ; 

O the Roast Beef of Old England, &c. 


When Guy, Earl of Warwick, was hungry, I trow, 
Like a lion he fastened upon the dun cow, 
Which proved as good beef as any is now. 

O the Roast Beef of Old England, &c. 


When the great Queen Elizabeth sat on the throne, 
Her nerves never trembled, for tea was unknown; 
Her majesty’s breakfast was Roast Beef alone. 

O the Roast Beef of Old England, &c. 


Two titles of honor to Roast Beef belong, 
The Anightly sirloin, and the double baron, 
A right noble theme for a beef-eater’s song. 
O the Roast Beef of Old England, &c. 
Witiiam Martin TRinDER. 
2. From France. 
LE BON CAFE. 
Si vous voulez sans peine 
Vivre en bonne sante, 
Sept jours de la semaine 
Prenez de bon cafe. 
Il vous preservera 
De toute maladie, 
Sa vertu chassera, 
La, la, 
Migraine et fluxion, 
Don, don, 
Rhume et Melancholie, 


Sa force est sans ¢gale 
Contre les maux de ceur, 
La glande pineéale 

¥ trouve sa vigueur 
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Quand on y met du lait 
1] guérit la poitrine ; 
Au sang il donnera, 
La, la, 
La circulation, 
Don, doa, 
Dans toute la machine. 


Voulez-vous, dans I’ église, 
Ne rien perdre au sermon, 
D’ une ¢loquence exquise 
Gouter |’ expression ? 
Vous devez vous munir, 
Surtout I’ apres-dince, 
De cette boisson-li, 

La, la, 
Votre application, 

Don, don, 
Sera moins dctournce. 


Malgré la bonne chtre 
Le convive est chagrin, 
Si votre cafeticre 
Ne finit le festin. 
Des qu’ on la voit entrer 
La joie est redoublee ; 
Chacun se dit, viola ! 

La, la, 
De ce repas si bon, 

Bon, bon, 
La féte couronnce ! Jean PaLairer. 


Domestic Manufactures. The following is a sample of what do- 
mestic industry was capable of achieving in Massachusetts so long ago 
as the year 1786. It was manufactured from the raw material grown 
in the counties of Hampshire and Berkshire, by Shays and others. It 
is expected that the winter produce of 1832-3, in South-Carolina, will 

rnish material for a longer and sto yarn. 
furnish material { longer and stouter yarn 

A SONG FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS INSURGENTS. 

Come, come, my bold boxers, *t is Liberty calls ; 

Hark, hark, how she lustily bawls, and bawls ! 

'T is high time, if ever for mobbing ‘t was time ; 

To mobbing, ye chicks of dame Liberty run ; 

Scour up the old whinyard, and brush the old gun. 
Freedom we ‘Il chime 
While tag, rag and bobtail 
Lead up our decorum ;—huzza ! 


Sure these are the plaguiest of all plaguy times, 
When villains must hang for their crimes, their crimes, 
And debtors a gantlope of bailiffs must run ; 
When rulers will govern, and we must obey, 
And law down our gullets is crammed every day. 
Rap, rap! ’Tisadun! 
The sheriff ‘s behind him, 
We ’ll gag him, and bind him ;—huzza! 


When the rum is all out, and the cider runs low, 
And the taverns w’on’t sell for ditto, ditto, 
And a man for his victuals must work like a dog ; 
Paper-money, and cheating by law, have both fled 
To Rhode-Island to hive in the governor's head ; 
Come, come, t’ ether mug! 
Here ’s a health to our master ; 
Talk less and drink faster ;—huzza ! 
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Then haste to your chiefs, such as never were seen, 
With hats and with noddles so green, so green,” 
There ‘s the Hindt that ’s let loose, of true Naphthali breed, 
There are Shayses and Dayses and such pretty things, 
And Grovers, and Wheelers, and Jewels, and Kings ; 
Yet, dismal to read! 
Our poor brother Shattuck 
Was felled with a mattock ;—heigh-ho ! 


We ’ve would-be assembly-men, captains, and squires, 
And the train that Sir Richard inspires, inspires, 
With the spirit of Ely, our genius and guide ; 
No longer in prison our gentlemen lurk, 
Nor run from the sheriff, nor live by hard work , 
Gaily we 'Il ride 
O'er lawyers and judges 
And all the court drudges ;—huzza! 


Then senates and courts to our friend Beelzebub 
We ‘Il drive with the musket and club, and club, 
And in apron and jerkin our governor dress ; 
To sit in the saddle we ‘ve men that know how, 
And make all your ruffled-shirts foot it and bow ; 
The world shall confess, 
We 've spirit in hogsheads 
And cunning in fox-heads ;—huzza ! 


Thus no longer with stocks and with pillories vexed, 
Nor with work, jail, or sheriff perplexed, perplexed, 
The mob-men shall rule, and the great men obey ; 
The world upon wheels shall be all set agog, 
And blockheads and knaves hail the reign of king Log. 
Under his sway, 
Shall tag, rag, and bobtail 
Lead up our decorum ;—huzza! 


After the ordinary receipts for the present month had been examined 
and disposed of agreeably to the act making the monthly appropria- 
tions, an additional return was made from the bureau of the Home 
Department, which exhibits the present condition of domestic manu- 
facture under such a favorable and encouraging aspect, that the under- 
signed have deemed it not inconsistent with the requirements of official 
duty, though involving an expense beyond the authorized amount of 
expenditure, herewith to present it, as follows :— 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS, 
One year, God bless you! quoth the man of rhyme, 
Is but a small parenthesis in time ; 
It chimes with others, like a mingling tone ; 
It hath its meaning though it stand alpne. 
Trace the short seasons from the vernal cloud 
To where they slumber in their winter shroud ; 
Within that circle every human dream 
Has flushed and faded like the planet’s beam, 
All thoughts, all passions that shall ever glide 
Through living channels with their changeless tide, 
Have had their being, and are dimly cast 
In Memory’s outline on the hueless past. 
Life’s kindling torch, and Death's enveloped urn 
Receive the flame and ashes in their turn ; 
Love doats and sickens; Anger frets and dies 
With every twinkle in the starry skies ; 
* A green bough was the badge of the mob. 
' 


+ Mind of Greenwich, famous for giving goodly words 
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And, as the wild autumnal winds that bear 
Earth's myriad foliage through the desert air, 
Time sweeps the trophies with his shriveled wings, 
Torn from the bosom, of all breathing things. 
What if the tempest strike a deeper stain 
On the gray summit which it beats in vain ? 
What if the cataract scoop the quivering rock 
A little deeper with its ceaseless shock ? 
What if a nation change its badge or name, 
Is man, is nature, then, no more the same ? 
Alas, poor drawler, throw the quill away 
That will be serious when it should be gay ; 
Wrench a tough feather from some veteran bird ; 
File into satire every iron word, 
Let the rank plume, for which the vulture bled, 
Drip scalding poison, and thou may’st be read ; 
But keep thy wisdom, all its odds and ends, 
For blue-eyed misses and lymphatic friends. 
Spirit of Dulness ! not for me alone 
Bends thy vague shadow from its leaden throne ; 
Thy sceptre darkens o'er a wider reign 
Than the dull precincts of my wearied brain ; 
Speak, prostrate Cesar, from thy scoool-boy page 
Green with the verdure of reviving age ; 
The robe of empire cannot purple now 
The poppies shadowing thy patrician brow ! 
We leave the follies of the passing year 
Save one too noisy for a quiet ear. 
What though it flourish o'er the astonished town, 
The saintly drapery of the prelate’s gown; 
What though, great Polus, this gentle strain 
Shall make dull musie for thine idiot brain ; 
When the lost pilot steers the bark no more 
Well may the rhymester of a day deplore 
The freight of science, sinking fast from view, 
Swamped in the verbiage of her precious crew. 
Yet for the stranger, on whose lonely grave 
No flowers familiar to his childhood wave, 
In this frail record be one passing sigh 
Breathed o'er the darkness where his ashes lie. 
Oh if his errors could the wise beguile, 
Warmed by the magic of his winning smile, 
Be they forgotten, and above him bend 
Truth for her champion, Virtue for her friend. 
Hark! with the clarion that the storm has blown 
A southern trumpet blends its angry tone ; 
See, with the drapery of the tattered sky, 
The nameless banner of a faction fly ; 
Why breaks that menace on the peaceful breeze 
That wafts the treasures of an hundred seas ° 
Why fleats the shadow of that flag afar, 
Whose folds are blazoned with a falling star ? 
Go to the chaos where creation lay 
Ere night receded from the shores of day, 
And ask the spirit, whose annulling glance 
Checked each abortion of eternal chance, 
Why Life was scattered, gathering into form, 
And Beauty smothered ere her lips could warm ? 
Our last year’s verses—with paternal care 
We keep one copy for our unborn heir— 
Touched but too lightly on the wasting flame 
Whose distant sparkles perished as they came. 
God of all judgements, how that awful word 
Has thrilled and trembled where it since was heard ; 
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Pale lips pronounced it at the morning's dawn ; 
Those lips were silent ere the day was gone. 
As on the forest sinks the dewy cloud, 
Death fell and dampened on the shivering crowd ; 
War's thunder threatens ere his arrows fly, 
And Famine whispers from her blazing sky : 
Thou hadst no herald till thy bursting waves 
Swept the shrunk victims to their shallow graves, 

Farewell, sweet reader ; once the the song | raised 
The Transcript quoted and the Courier praised. 
Ah, then no drudgery chained my buoyant mind, 
And thou, dear idol of my love, wast kind. 

Alas! these objects that around me gleam 
Like the red phial, in a druggist’s dream ; 
The bell that cal!s me from each nascent line, 
(Three strokes, O stranger, on that bell are mine ;) 
And years, whose progress every bosom feels, 
Must wear the axle while it rolls the wheels, 
Shall plead for Freedom till this wreath of rhyme 
To-morrow tosses from the locks of Time. O. W. H. 


II. PROSE. The receipts from this source have been abundant 
during the past month. A heavy balance remains in the drawer. 
The most important are herewith presented to the public—in the pres- 
ent number of the Magazine. In this department our foreign relations 
are not in a very prosperous condition, 

No receipts have lately come to hand from the Traveler in the East. 
He must be stirred up with a five dollar bill! 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table is also silent. He shall have 
a share of the spoils. 

The North-Eastern Boundary Question was settled to our own 
entire satisfaction in March last. See the documents for that month. 


Vol Il. No. 9. 


His Satanic Majesty is anxiously expecting despatches !—will not go 
into detail—important arrangements—pay the printer—take the Maga- 
zine—foreign articles—Messrs. Blackwood, Brothers, & Co.—poor 
stock—no matter when imported—encouragement of domestic manu- 
factures—protective system—names of subscribers—transmitted with- 
out delay—pay the postage—pay the subscription—pay the interest in 
mean time, &c. 

The sleepless solicitude of the editors of the Magazine has multi- 
plied lessons of patriotic duty to their correspondents, but none of 
greater emphasis and pertinence in the present crisis, than in this ad- 
monition, “‘ that it is indispensable on all occasions to display in short 
and pithy articles the fullest evidence of a disposition, as far as it may 
be practicable, to consult the taste of every part of the community, 
and to lay the foundations of the Magazine in the affections of the 
people.” 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


Editorial Department, \ Tue Eprrors. 
Jan. 1, 1833. ) 











